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The National Cowboy Hall of Fame 


A. M. Gipson 


When the National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
was chartered in 1955, it marked the fruition 
of a lengthy one-man crusade. Chester A. 
Reynolds, a Kansas City manufacturing ex- 
ecutive, worked nearly full-time for over a 
decade in promoting a Memorial which 
would preserve the heritage of the West. A 
frequent visitor at cattlemen’s association 
meetings and rodeos, Reynolds was reported 
to have hit upon the idea of a cowboy monu 
ment 11 years ago while visiting the Will 
Rogers Memorial in Claremore, Oklahoma.' 
Through the years, Reynolds traveled to vari 
ous national shrines commemorating persons, 
groups, and movements. These included the 
Baseball Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, New 
York. At each stop, Reynolds studied the im 
portance of location, methods of selecting 
honorees, and other significant points which 
would be applicable to his proposed National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame. 

Reynolds died on December 14, 1958, at the 
age of 71.* Yet, he lived long enough to see 
his dream at least partially realized. By 1954, 
Reynolds had sold ranchmen, governors, and 
leading citizens of the West on the idea of 
a National Cowboy Hall of Fame, and in 
early 1955, a charter had been drafted and ap 


proved, and an organization created. And on 


August 5, 1957, the U. S. Congress declared 
the National Cowboy Hall of Fame a nation 
al monument.” The Concurrent Resolution 
also endorsed the aims of the National Cow 
boy Hall of Fame which are to honor the 
range industry and those men and women 
who have made a significant contribution to 
the progress and tradition of the West as 
working cowboys, cattlemen, rodeo cowboys, 
and others deemed 


pioneers, trailblazers, 


worthy by the trustees. 

According to its by-laws, the National Cow 
boy Hall of Fame has a membership constitu 
ency of 17 states: Arizona, California, Colo 
rado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Ne 
vada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. Two delegates 
17. member 
states. These comprise the board of trustees. 


are selected from each of the 
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The incumbent governor of each state also 
serves on the board of trustees as an ex officto 
member. Original trustee terms were divided 
into two, four, and six year periods. There 
after, board members are to be elected by the 
membership of the National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame for six year terms. The board of trus- 
tees serves as a managerial body for the or 
ganization, conducting official business, look 
ing after shrine property, and approving 
nominations to the Hall. An executive com- 
mittee consisting of a chairman, three vice 
chairmen, secretary, and treasurer 
business for the trustees when that body 


conduct 
not in session.* 

Membership in the National Cowboy Hall 
of Fame consists of seven classes, the first five 
of which have voting privileges. These mem 
bership classes are based on the amount of 
money each member donates to the treasury 
of the Hall. The top category is Foundation 
Gift Membership, and is based on a donation 
of $25,000 or more. There follow Special Grift 
Memberships at from $5,000 to $25,000; Spon 
sor Memberships at $500 and up; Life Mem 
berships for $200: Active Memberships at 
$100; Sustaining Memberships at $50; Special 
Memberships at $25; Associate Memberships 
for $10; and persons under 19 may purchase 
Junior Memberships for $1.” 

Honorees may be nominated by historical 
societies, livestock and rodeo assoc iations, and 
other groups and individuals from each of 
the 17 Not than ten 
names submitted each vear 

the 
from 


member states. more 
may 
State. 

than 


at 


he by any 


one From ten nominees, no 


will be 
Also, 16 


additional nominations may be submitted as 


more two each state 


voted on any one meeting. 


at-large candidates regardless of home state. 


Selection of at-large candidates is made by a 


Roy P 
i dated October 
Files 


aly Oklahoman 


Stewart, 


Dre 
S. Congress, Congre 
* By-Laws of the Nationa 
Muscum, National 
l/étd., and Members} 


the Trustees 


| 
15, 1 Nat Cow H 
Ke rad.M 
Hall ot 
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Architects’ model of National Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum, Oklahoma City 


committee of six writers and historians.” A 
nominee must have three-fourths vote by the 
trustees to be admitted to the National Cow 
boy Hall of Fame. 
nations, National Cowboy Hall of Fame trus 


From the at-large nomi 


tees select five at-large members each year. 
Thus far, a total of 63 honorees have been 
selected. Prior to 1959, the at-large inductees 
were Will Rogers, Oklahoma; Jack McClure, 
New Mexico; Charles Goodnight, Texas: 
Theodore Roose elt, New York and Dakota; 
Charles Russell, Montana; Edward F. Beal, 
California; Warren L. Blizzard, Oklahoma; 
William F. Cody, Nebraska; Dr. Charles F. 
Curtiss, Ames, Iowa; James J. Hill, Minne 
sota; Pete Knight, Crossheld, Alberta; Henry 
Miller, California; Tom Mix, Texas; Eugene 
Manlove Rhodes, New Mexico; 
Young, Utah; and Frank S. Boice, Arizona. 
are especially 


Brigham 


The 1959 at-large selections 
noteworthy in the development of the West: 
Sacajawea, the Shoshone woman who guided 


the Lewis and Clark expedition to the Pacific, 


and the first woman as well as the first full 
blood Indian to Hall of Fame; 
Christopher “Kit” Carson, mountain man, 
guide, and scout; William MacLeod Raine, 
Western fiction writer of 80 novels with a sale 
of 19,000,000 copies; and Captain Richard 
King, Irish immigrant, founder of the world- 
famous King Ranch, and developer of the 
first new beef breed in America—the Santa 
Gertrudis.' 


enter the 


Honorees by states before 1959 have been: 
Arizona, Ramon Ahumado and George C. 
Ruffner; California, Henry C. Daulton and 


Nominating Commiutt con 


Roving Editor tor th 


The present At-Large 
sists of Robert West Howard, 
American Meat Insutute, Chairman: Homer Croy, West 
ern novelist and biographer: Wayne Gard, Editorial Writ 

tor the Dallas News, and writer on the West: Agn 
Wright Spring, State Historian of Colorado; Don Russel 
editor and Western researcher: and Mare Jaff 
America Editor of New Amencan Libra N 


Chicago 
Western 
York Cut 
owbe Hall t Fam Honorces, Press Rel 

April 1, 1955 and January 5, 1958, National ¢ 

Hall of Fam Daily Oklahoman, March 6, 1959 
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Fred H. Bixby; Idaho, Frank R. Gooding 
and John Hailey; Kansas, Dan D. Casement 
and Calvin W. Floyd; Montana, Carsten C. 
Kohrs and Robert S. Ford; Nebraska, Ed- 
ward Creighton and Frank J. North; Ne- 
vada, Daniel C. Wheeler and John Sparks; 
New Mexico, John S. Chisum and Victor 
Culberson; North Dakota, John W. Goodall 
and Wilse L. Richards; Oklahoma, Charles 
H. Tompkins and Otto C. Barby; South Da- 
kota, G. E. Lemmon and James Philip; Tex- 
as, Stephen F. Austin and Oliver Loving; 
Utah, Anthony W. Ivins and Jacob Hamblin; 
Washington, Andrew J. Splawn and Benja- 
min E. Snipes; Wyoming, John B. Kendrick 
and Francis E. Warren. Thirteen regular 
nominees were selected from as many states 
in 1959: Charles Colcord, Oklahoma; Wil- 
liam Flake, Arizona; W. W. Hollister, Cali- 
fornia; Charles “Buffalo” Jones, Kansas; Nel- 
son Story Sr., Montana; John Bratt, Nebras 
ka; Lucien B. Maxwell, New Mexico; Lewis 
R. Bradley, Nevada; Alex Currie, North Da 
kota; Ben C. Ash, South Dakota; Daniel 
Waggoner, Texas; Frank M. Rothrock, 


Washington; and Joseph M. Carey, Wyom 


ing. 

Following the organization of the board of 
trustees and naming of honorees, there re 
mained selection of a site for erection of the 
buildings to house the National Cowboy Hall 
of Fame, decision on architecture of the build 
ings, and raising of funds to complete the 
structure. 

On site selection, there was considerable 
competition, and over 400 cities in the 17 state 
constituency were recommended. In_ the 
spring of 1955, the trustees met at Denver and 
narrowed the list to ten cities. A committee 
from. the trustees then ‘visited each of these 
and reduced the number of possible sites to 
three—Dodge City, Colorado Springs, and 
Oklahoma City. Thereupon, delegations con 
sisting of not more than six persons from each 
of the three cities were invited to present their 
respective cases before a full meeting of the 
trustees at Denver on April 15, 1955. One 
hour was allotted to each for presentation. 
Members used maps, charts, and photographs 
to point uv their respective advantages, and 
interest ran high. Dodge City boosters im 
ported a band and troop of horsemen in 
Western attire, and staged a lively parade to 


NATIONAL COWBOY 


HALL OF FAMI 


impress trustees on behalf of the Kansas cow 
town.” 

The Oklahoma City delegation, consisting 
of Governor Raymond Gary, Roy J. Turner, 
himself a former governor and world famous 
Hereford breeder, and Glen Faris, Secretary 
of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce, offered a $150,000 site of 37 acres on 
the rim of Oklahoma City for erection of the 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum 
buildings. Besides this, the Oklahoma Dele 
gation announced that the Sooner State had 
raised $1,000,000 by popular subscription. 
With a building site and $1,000,000 to work 
construction, the ma 
jority of the trustees voted for Oklahoma 
City. Roy P. Stewart of the Daily Oklaho 
man noted that while other site backers gen 


with towards actual 


erally accepted gracefully, a local but hostile 
afterrnath to the Oklahoma City selection de 
veloped on the part of some Kansas backers 
who told newsmen that “Oklahoma oil men 
bought the site... . We were sold down the 
river.” The defected group at first attempted 
to raise funds for a competitive “Cowboy 
Capital of the World Museum,”'” but at last 
reports the Kansans are concentrating on res 
toration of Dodge City’s famous “Front 
Street.” "! 

The 37-acre hilltop site on the east edge ot 
Oklahoma City is in 
to the West,” overlooking the Trans-America 


a sense the “Gateway 


“a four-lane thoroughfare over 
S. High 


COMpass px 


Expressway, 
which flows year around trafhic of | 
ways 66 and 77 from four 
and trathc from the heavily traveled Turner 
and Will Rogers Turnpikes.” 

The site decided upon, the trustees turned 
to selecting the architectural motif. A nation 
wide contest was launched with four prizes: 
First, the architectural commission for the 
project; second, $3,000; third, $2,500; tourth, 
A jury of fives three of them archi 


Hall of Fame 


$1,500. 


tects, with two Cowboy trus 


"Roy P 
] ise dated October 
Fame Files 

‘Third. Out ot 
Oklahoma Cu 
Springs, on 


Stewart Cowb 


Interview with Glen Faris, Secreta tf th 
Cowboy Hall of Fam 


Brochure, 


, Januar 


Museu 


Oklahoma Cit 


motona 


Per ta 
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tees, selected from a field of 249 entries the 
work of Harold Begrow and Jack W. Brown, 
of Birmingham, Michigan."* The winning 
model attracted considerable attention and 
some criticism until the designers supplied an 
interpretation for their work: 

From our observations and a lot of research, we 
feel that we have grasped some of the spiritual feel 
ing and understanding of the West. It was easy t 
see that the cowboy, as a symbol of an era, was a 
with freedom of 
sufficient. His individuality 


individual move 


almost self 


dynam great 
ment and 
and semi-vagabond spirit put him in a 
similar to the gypsy of Europe—perhaps with a dash 
of the Robin Hood characterization of English folk 
lore. Our great problem then, was to find a type 
of architecture that was indigenous to the cowboy 
and to the Western pioneer The most preva 
lent forms of architecture in the West were 
planted from Mexico. The 
the earth. The pioneer lived near his wagon, his 


category 


trans 
cowboy lived close t 
half-dugout or his soddy. Both of them had some 
of the feeling in early days that is sensed in the song 
about “don’t fence me in.” One thing always im 
portant to both was water. With it they could im 
provise shelter or do without. So, taking those facts 
as basic elements for the Cowboy Hall of Fame and 
Museum, we a camp-like setting, 
posed of tent type structures surrounding garden 


envisioned com 


pools.” 

In February, 1959, the trustees selected Roy 
J. Turner, Oklahoma cattleman and former 
governor of the Sooner State, as Chairman of 
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the Building Committee. Turner announced 
that invitations would be issued to contrac- 
tors to submit bids during the month of 
March, 1959."° While the overall plans call 
for a $5,000,000 structure, current bidding will 
involve the central building only, estimated to 
cost $1,500,000. This amount is available at 
the present time. As money from fund rais- 
ing drives in the 17 member state area is paid 
in, additions will be made." 

The trustees also named a screening com- 
mittee to select applicants for curator of the 
Hall of Fame and Museum. The trustees 
noted that it was desirable to name the curat- 
or soon in order that his work can progress as 
the building is erected. F. J. Deering of 
Oklahoma City, Amon Carter Jr., Fort 
Worth, Jasper Ackerman, Colorado Springs, 
Roger Jessup, Glendale, and Bill Aeschbacher, 


Lincoln, comprise the curator committee." 
Report on Final Architectural Competition,” Janu 

1, 1957, National Cowboy Hall! of Fame Files 
‘Daily Oklahoman, March 23, 
Contract for construction of the central 
Friday, May 
tion by the 
Th $1,000,000 


1958 
building was 
22, 1959, to Lippert Brothers Construc- 
Hall of Fame Building Committec 
contract includes 
yor foundation work for the entir 
This will facilitate erection of 
available lhid May 23 
March 1, 


Cowboy 
construction of 
$5,000,000 1: 
additions is new 
1959 
"Thid 
lhid 
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TURKEYS TO KILL GRASSHOPPERS 


| would advise your correspondent from Kentucky who is annoyed with grasshoppers, to 


keep on his premises a flock of turkeys. I was surprised a few years ago, at seeing large 


flocks of turkeys in the meadow of a neighboring farmer, an enterprising, close calculating 
man. He told me that they had been annoyed with grasshoppers, and that by keeping 
turkeys a few years, he got rid of them. I have since kept a flock on my farm, and think 
they more than pay their way, especially where a farm is infested with grasshoppers. 

The Gentleman (1855) 


From Country 


A TWENTY-POUND EGG 


Listen, ye who boast of the doings of nine pounds hens and twelve pounds roosters! 


The shell of an egg, laid by one of the gigantic birds of Madagascar, has been received in 


Paris, the shell of which holds nearly ten quarts! 


This is a fact; and though the rage for big 
chickens is decidedly on the wane, we would suggest that some enterprising breeder send to 
the great African Island and import some of these Aens, or at least a few of the e 


They would doubtless take all the premiums at our Poultry Shows; at least so long 


size rather than form is the test of excellence. 
From The Country Gentleman (1855) 


as 


Experiments in’ American Steam Cultivation 


Crark C. SPENCE 


In 1871 Horace Greeley “admiringly dedi- 


cated” his latest book, What 1 Know of 
Farming, to 
THE MAN OI 


ow prope lled b 


OUR AGE, who shall make the first 
STEAM, or other mechanical power 

TEN ACRES PER DAY shall be 

1 DEPTH OF TWO FEET at 
» dollars 


per da 


vhereby not less than 


roughly pulverized to 


wt of not more than tw 
With perhaps only one qualification, Gree 
ley doubted “that a single square mile of out 
country’s surface has been plowed wholly by 
Not long betore, 
had 


steam down to this hour.” ! 


another writer-agriculturist estimated 
that there were over 3,000 steam-driven plows 
in Engiand and only five in the United 
States.* 

Such comments only served to point up the 
fact that Americans had not, by the decade 
of the 1870's, succeeded in harnessing the 
steam giant for cultivation of the soil; that 
American agriculture was lagging behind 
transportation and the manufacturing indus 
more galling to many a Yankee 


losing 


tries; and 
that Brother Jonathan was. steadily 
ground to British inventors and plowmen. 

That is not to say that American ingenuity 
had not been wrestling for some time with 
the thorny problem of substituting steam tor 
animal power in the furrow. Who made the 
first attempt is not clear. Perhaps it was 
Luke Johnson ol Leominster,’ Massachusetts, 
who in 1816 patented a “machine for drawing 
a plow”; perhaps it was some other visionary 
whose name is not even in the Patent Office 
records. Suffice it to say that the attempts 
were made and that by the 1830's and 1840's 
steam plow experiments in the United States 
were attracting attention; by the fifties and 
sixties they were widespread. 

As with much of technological advance 
ment, steam plow experimentation was often 
a matter of stimulus and response. The stub 
born sod of the rolling prairies presented a 
definite challenge as the American farm 
domain pushed out onto the wheat lands of 
the West seemed to many that the 
steam horse might broken 
idapted to this new terrain. Nor were the 


and it 


well be and 


early examples of British inventors lost on 


this side of the American editors of 


the 1830's and 1840's were not slow 


water. 
to com 
ment on European innovations, foreseeing, 
they believed, the day when “grass will be 
cut and hay made—lands be ploughed and 
reaped—grain be thrashed and cleaned, and 


then sent to the mill, and the market, by 
4 


steam!” 

To be sure, there was also much scoffing 
ind a good deal of skepticism,” but when 
it became apparent by the mid-nineteenth 
that 


were at work in Great Britain, well-informed 


century reasonably successtul machines 


\mericans stepped up their pleas for greater 
7 he New York 


for example, placed the steam plow 


progress in this country 
Times 
ace on a purely national basis 


ing t 


Here 1s a fine held for 
Steam, and not animal muscles, ts 


What are American mechani a rads appr 
ing steam to the soil ulling 
someon peedily 
to become the moving power before clod breakers 


ind the man who first successfully 


chest to the plow will reap 
vithstanding the present 


VC predict that that mat 
the Atlantic.’ 


Scientists, scientific farmers, and even po 
litical figures advertised and gave encourage 
As early as 1828, Dr. 


Thomas Cooper, then President of South 


ment in their own way 
Carolina College, expressed an emphatic be 
subst 
Half a 


and distinguished 


lief that steam could and should be 


tuted for brute force in cultivation.‘ 


decade later, the versatile 
naturalist, Professor Constantine Rafinesque 
senu 


ments.” During the 1850’s speakers betore lo 


of Philadelphia, expressed the same 


Quoted 
1855) 


185 


yokes the stea 
rest awakened oad 
Hora Gre What 1 k ‘ farming (N 
k 3. 243 
{ lust Patents granted Unite 
ipril, 179 De 836 (New York, 
Nile Weekly Regist if August 85 
» ilso Genesee Farmer, 4: Marc! K34 
Cultivar 7: 121 August 
S Ca \ 
M 15. 184 
in dn Ix it f August 
i Count Gentien Januar 
6, 
Counte Gentlemar 14 Sept 
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cal and state agricultural societies spoke con- 
fidentiy of the not-too-distant future when 
steam plowing would be applied to large 
American farms and supersede all other 
means of turning the soil, as Governor Sibley 
of Minnesota predicted in 1858." This was 
the tone of an address made 11 months later 
before the Wisconsin State Agricultural So 
ciety by Abraham Lincoln, who admitted 
that he had never actually seen a steam plow, 
but that he had heard of them, and believed 
that the inventor of a successful one would be 
worthy of not only public thanks but “some 


thing more substantial than thanks. 


augmented 


steam = powe! 


Supporters of 
their optimistic predictions with arguments. 
Steam plowing was more economical, they 
said. Statistics were mustered—often from 
British sources—to prove that at 


dollar per acre could be saved using steam, 


least one 
not to mention surplus food to be thrown on 
the markets as animals were displaced on the 
farm.'' The price of bread was linked di 
rectly to production costs, hence if, as one 
inventor claimed, a steam plow could do 
with eight men the work of 24 teams and 24 
plowmen at one-quarter of the initial invest- 
ment and one-third of the operating expense, 
cheaper living costs for all would result.’ 
Steam cultivation was proposed as a means 
of saving both manpower and horsepower. 
During the Civil War it was argued that in 
certain parts of the Border States farmers 
would be forced to adopt steam power to 
compensate for the loss of horses and cattle 
due to the conflict.’ The abolition of slavery, 
said some, would encourage steam tillage in 
the South, if sufficient capital could be 
raised.'! As one eloquent steam plow in- 
ventor put it: 
To the planters of the South, who are working 


under the great cloud ot a Sparse and disorganized 
labor, we say, here is the grand solution of your 
problem. Wait not for the advent of the immigrant 
and the “heathen Chinee,” worshipping false gods, 
but, with the Christian labor around you, harness 
the mighty power of steam to the car of Ceres and 
command success. 


If steam could effect a one 


or another, according to its disciples, steam 


savings way 
cultivation was superior cultivation. It cut 
deeper, pulverized the soil more com 
pletely, and increased the production per 
“My Louisiana 


acre. experience,” said a 
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sugar planter in 1869, “fully justifies me 
in stating that the yield of cane upon the 
steam plowed and cultivated lands, and with 
less than half the labor, will be fifty per cent 
greater than can possibly be obtained by any 
other mode of cultivation.”'’ D. S. Curtis, 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Agricultural So- 
ciety, insisted that the steam plow worked 
cheaply and rapidly and left the soil “mel- 
lower and warmer.” The farmer could not 
only till more acres with it, he would auto- 
matically be led to a more systematic and 
orderly agriculture with uniform seeding and 
ripening because plowing, sowing, har- 
rowing could all be done at one operation. 
“The beautiful and healthful operation of 
producing a kindly, fertile soil,” said Curtis, 
“can in no other way be so surely and eco- 
nomically accomplished as by the employ 


ment of steam cultivation.” ' 


These arguments were often supplemented 
with more tangible sources of inspiration in 
the form of monetary awards offered by agri 
cultural societies. Planters of St. Mary’s Par 
ish in Louisiana were reported in 1841 to 
have offered a premium of $10,000 to anyone 
producing an ethcient steam plow that would 
turn ten acres a day."* Most prizes were not 
this large, nor even as attractive as the $5,000 
offered jointly in 1858 and 1859 by the Illinois 
Central Railroad and the Illinois State Agri 


Merrill E. Jarchow, The Eurth Brought Forth (St. 
Paul, 1949), 126. ilso nth ual Kpt. Board 


ig? »f State of Ohio (1855), 14-15, 
State Agricultural 


), in Roy 


fhraham Luancoln 


Address betore the Wisconsin 
, Milwaukee (September 30, 1859 
(ed.), The Collected Works of 
Brunswick, 1953), 3: 476—4 


Basler 
(New 


Societ 


Niles’ National Register, 72: 256 (June 19, 1847) 


Press and Tribune, September 17, 1859: 
8: 134, 154-155 (March 3 & 10, 


{merican, 22:60, new 


Chicago 
Imerican Artisan, 


1869): Screntific series (January 


22, 1870): Southern Planter & Farmer, 
(March, 1871); Augustin L. Taveau, “Modern Farming 


in America,” Rpt. Com. Agric. for 1874, 282-283 


5: 142, new series 
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EXPERIMENTS IN 


cultural Society,"® but invariably they called 
attention to agricultural needs and brought 
response from American mechanics.”” 
Under these stimuli, Yankee ingenuity 
went to work, experimenting simultaneously 
with several different approaches, which for 
the sake of expediency may be classified as 
the cable-drawn approach, the rotary, and the 
traction. Of at least 90 separate steam plow 
inventions down to 1877, five fall 
definitely in the cable-drawn group, 43 in the 
rotary category, and 37 under the heading of 
five 


would 


traction machines, while the nature of 
cannot be determined. 

The theory behind the cable approach was 
that the engine must not waste its power in 
drawing itself across the field. Hence the 
engine on the field, 
drawing a gang of two-way plows back and 


remained one side of 
forth by means of a cable-windlass arrange 
ment, the round a_ pulley 


anchored at the far side. Both engine and 


cable running 
anchor could be moved forward along the 
headlands as plowing progressed. 

As early as 1833 a patent was granted to 
Edmund C. Bellinger of South Carolina for 
an “agricultural steam apparatus” which uti 
lized this principle,*' although the idea never 
caught hold in the United States. A more ex 
pensive variation, widely used abroad, was to 
employ two engines, one on each side of the 
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held, alternately drawing the plows back and 
forth by cable between them.** 

Meanwhile, during the fifties and sixties, 
the British were advancing the cable approach 
to a point where it prevailed over all others, 
thanks mainly to the skill of the English 
wizard, John Fowler.** Not a few Ameri 
cans, including Commissioner of Agriculture 
Horace Capron, came to believe that the 
British had merely capitalized on an 
originally set forth by Bellinger, the South 
Carolinian. “So Columbus showed others how 


idea 


to discover unknown worlds,” said Capron in 
1869, “and as the Spaniard lost foothold in 


territory of his own discovery, so have we, by 


like supineness, lost the glory of successfully 
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introducing to the admiration of the world 
what should have been known as the Ameri- 
can steam plow.” ** 

Americans were never disinterested in the 
British plows. Farm believed that 
Fowler’s equipment could be utilized effec- 
tively on the western prairies, especially if it 
were not patented in the United States and 
low.”® 


editors 


its production cost could be kept 
Americans viewing British steam plows in 
action at trials of the Royal Agricultural So 
ciety or at continental shows admitted that 
they were workable. But were they economi 
cal? The general feeling was that the pur- 
chase price of from $10,000 to $12,000 was 
beyond the reach of all but the largest opera 
tors, although conceivably a man with enter 
prise might successfully use them for contract 
plowing.”* 

In 1861 Fowler did patent his machine in 
the United States and there were rumors that 
it would be introduced into this country.’ 
However, none arrived for actual field work 
until 1867, 
imported, accompanied by the former engi 


when a double-engine set was 
neer of the Viceroy of Egypt, who reportedly 
had ordered 100 Fowler engines for use along 
the Nile. This English “steam missionary,” 
as the Sctentific American called him, set up 
the equipment on the Magnolia sugar planta- 
tion of Efingham Lawrence, prominent Lou 
Lawrence 


isianan and later Congressman.” 
was so satisfied that he soon acquired two 
more sets of apparatus and became one of 
the foremost advocates of steam cultivation 
in the United 

In 1869, Colonel William E. 


Philadelphia demonstrated before a group of 


Patterson of 


notables a double-engine Fowler rig im 
ported for work in his extensive sugar beet 
fields in New Jersey. The delegation from 
Franklin Institute were particularly im 
pressed. “This is a wonderful apparatus,” 
they reported. “It itturates the stiffest soil 
that a Yankee might put it into bladders and 
But tor 


the cultivation of beets, the machine did not 


vend it as a substitute for snuff.”*” 


prove satisfactory and was soon acquired by 
Wade Hampton for his cotton lands in 
Mississippi.*! 

Actually, few British-made machines were 
imported. The Commissioner of Agriculture 
knew of only five by late 1870, although Con 
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gress attempted to encourage their introduc- 
tion by removing the 35 per cent ad valorem 
duty from steam plowing equipment brought 
in for private use.** The Howards, Fowler's 
chief competitor in England, established an 
agent in New York in 1871,** but neither 
firm encountered any degree of success on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Many Americans disagreed with the cable 
approach from the beginning: it had the 
British stamp upon it; it was awkward and 
unwieldy; it departed too radically from the 
traditional approach. “Our idea of a steam 
plow is one that will march into the bowels 
of the land without impediment,” said the 
editor of Scientific American in 1865."* “The 
machine must traverse the field it plows— 


tramproads must be obsolete here,” echoed 
the American Artisan two years later. “Noth 
ing less will accord with Yankee views and 


American proclivities.” *” 


* Rpt. Com Major 
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Thus several inventors attempted to modify 
the cable system in such a fashion that the 
power plant did actually move across the 
field. The “improved stationary-rope system” 
ot Dr. A. W. Hall of St. Louis, for example, 
would attach the plows to an engine which 
“crawled” along a cable by means of a special 
mechanism of rollers and gears designed to 
eliminate the traction problem.** Both Joseph 
Fawkes of Pennsylvania and Augustin Tav 
eau of Maryland experimented with engines 
The 
engine was to move up the field at intervals 
of about 1,000 feet, stopping to draw up the 


equipped with windlass attachments. 


plows by means of its cable drum, then pull 


ing ahead to repeat the process.” 


More popular in the United States than 


the cable-drawn was the rotary 


approach—cultivation by means of a series 


apparatus 


of revolving shares, blades, teeth, or even 
spades. Rotary plows, insisted their cham 
pions, could be made lighter, cheaper, and so 
as to agitate the soil more thoroughly. Steam 
was new. Why attempt to harness it to the 
traditional outmoded plowshare? ** 
Beginning in the 1850's, Americans were 
exposed to a veritable rash of plows employ 
ing numerous variations of the rotary ap 
proach. Some, like that of Colonel C. W. 
Saladee of Texas or that of Andrew Jackson 
Stevens of San Francisco, combined plowing, 
sowing, rolling, and harrowing into a single 
operation.” Some utilized spiral blades al 
tached to a revolving cylinder or were 
equipped with rollers with protruding teeth 
to “scarify” the soil.” Several attempted to 
employ revolving screw propellers set at right 
angles to the line of travel, only to find the 
friction problem too great." At least one 
employed a series of rotating blades operating 
much like those of a Mixmaster; ** another 
tried rotary augers set at an angle in a row 
at the rear of the engine.** Some were built 
around spades striking downward into the 
ground from a camshaft or gear arrange 
ment,** while others, like the intricate con 
traption of Elisha Otis of New York, used 
plowshares attached to an endless moving 
belt.” One even followed up the tilling 


blades with “fingers” to separate the earth 


from the turf, “pickers” to pulverize and 


shake the soil free, and a roller and “sifter” 


device to convey roots and weeds to a box at 
the rear.*® 

A few of these rotary machines achieved at 
least momentary success, as did the one in 
vented by Philander H. Standish of California 
and described by an imaginative newspaper 
man in 1869; 


From the back windows of our sanctum we look 
out upon the smoke of the steam plow as it courses 
back and forth flats, cutting its 
twelve-foot swath, tearing up the annis and soap 
roots, and leaving them free from dirt to wither 


over the adobe 


and die in the sun, plowing at sometimes two miles 
per hour, and giving the tough, dry, sun-baked 
adobe such a cutting and turning, raking and stir 
ring, mixing and whirling, airing and pulverizing 
as it never got before. 
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But for all practical purposes, most of the 
rotary steam plows—like the others—were 
too heavy, too complex, and too expensive. 
“Paddy and his spade are veritable economic 
institutions,” said one writer in 1859, “and 
for all the rotary digger may accomplish, will 
This was by no means an 


is 


so continue.” 
inaccurate prediction. 

It was the direct traction approach, draw 
ing conventional plowshares through the soil, 
that promised most for the future. Agricul- 
tural periodicals were excitedly describing 
such machines as early as 1834, when Major 
Amos Tyrell’s “combined wheel plow” awed 
the farmers of Genesee County, New York, 
and seemed to presage a great new era. 

We hope yet to see a steam engine attack a forest, 
take up the trees and shake the soil from their roots 
like onions, stuff them under its boiler, plow and 
seed the ground, and all this at the rate of an acre 
per hour. Hurrah for the teakettle! Success to th 
steam farmer! 

So wrote the awe struck editor of the Balti- 
more Farmer & Gardener.” 

In the 1840's, John Larkin’s double-engine 
traction plow and Henry Cowling’s monster 
“Steam Plough, Land Locomotive, and Ma 
chine of All Work” showed mechanical in 
genuity *’ but in the end only served as un 
successful milestones to usher in more numer 
ous attempts in the fifties and sixties. One of 
the most publicized of these was that of Obed 
Hussey, better known for his pioneering work 
with the reaper. Hussey’s steam plow capti 
vated crowds at the fair of the Maryland 
State Agricultural Society in 1855 and won 
awards in Indiana and New York in subse 
quent years, but the inventor was unable to 
raise sufhcient capital or to devise workable 
shares before his death in 1860."' 

Hard on Hussey’s heels came Joseph W. 
Fawkes of Pennsylvania, who in 1858, after 
three years of experimentation, publicly un 
veiled his ten-ton behemoth, the “Lancaster,” 
for the first time. Eighteen feet long, with 
driving 


power imparted through a_ large 


drum rather than drive-wheels, the machine 
was the darling of the Illinois State Fair 
in 1858 and again in 1859 and won for its 
builder $1,500." “The excite 


ment of the crowd was beyond control, and 


an award of 


their shouts and wild huzzas echoed far out 


over the prairie,” said a Chicago editor in 


1858, “as there, beneath the smiling Autumn 
sun, lay the first furrow turned by steam on 
the broad prairies of the mighty West.”** 
Improved models of Fawkes’ machine won 
additional honors from the Franklin Insti 
tute, the American Institute of the City of 
New York, the Pennsylvania State Agricul- 
tural Society, and the United States Agricul 
tural Society,”* but ultimately, after nearly a 
decade of experimentation, Fawkes admitted 
defeat. 

Countless other traction plows are un 
doubtedly worthy of mention did time and 
space permit. That invented by James Waters 
of Detroit proved Fawkes’ most persistent 
competitor at various agricultural shows of 
the Middle West, but though it did plow 
some 300 acres under contract, it also suc- 
cumbed to the same difficulties that plagued 
the machine of the Pennsylvanian.*” Much 
less orthodox was Peirce Klingle’s invention 
of the same period. With engine and boiler 
set amid an odd shaped frame, a single large 
plowshare at each end, it was meant to move 
either forward or backward across the field, 
Even 
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thus avoiding loss of time in turning. 
more unusual in appearance was the Burridge 
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steam plow, patented in 1860. Twin engines 
mounted on a platform suspended inside a 
large iron cylinder, ten feet long and ten 
feet in diameter, imparted motion through a 
cog to the cylinder, thus providing traction 
power to impel the machine forward, pull- 
ing a gang of plows attached to the rear. 
Trials indicated sufficient traction, but its un- 
wieldy character and its inapplicability for 
other farm purposes marked it as merely 
another impractical experiment.*” 

Traction, of course, was a major problem, 
and numerous devices were employed in at- 
tempts to increase hauling power. The boat 
shaped contrivance of John Reynolds, for 
example, endeavored to meet the problem 
with special lightweight construction and 
wheels set exceptionally wide.’ Fawkes 
vainly fastened wooden cleats to his driving 
drum when the machine bogged down in 
soft soil.” John Delavigne of New Orleans 
set the wheels of his engine outside the 
plowed swath and let them run on an un- 
plowed strip which would be turned later by 
Another inventor designed special 


60 
horse. 


Delavigne’s Patent Steam Plow and Cultivator 


wheels with protruding spikes which with 
drew as the wheels turned.*' D. D. William 
son’s machine, which enjoyed more than 
the usual measure of success in the 1870's, 
was powered by a British Thomson engine 
equipped with distinctive rubber tires.” Sev 
eral plowing engines appeared with blocks 
shaped like horses’ hoofs fastened along the 
edge of the drive wheels.™ 

The caterpillar tread was not uncommon. 
The machine of Thomas Minnes of Pennsy| 
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Redmond’s Steam 


vania utilized two 15-horsepower engines, one 
on each side of the boiler, each operating an 
endless chain track.“* That of Robert Parvin 
employed a “half-track” and 
“some remarkable work,” according to 
A more radical approach were 


arrangement, 
did 
observers.”” 
contrivances designed to be propelled by 
“legs,” pushing or pulling engine and plows 
along. The Townley-Friedrich machine of 
1869, for example, had the frame resting on 
broad rollers, the whole supposedly impelled 
by a series of “feet” that “walked” 
forward by means of power from a camshaft 
assembly.’ And almost beyond the bounds 
of description was the weird device patented 
by Joseph Knapp of Wisconsin in the same 
vear. It employed a mechanism contrived to 
move itself forward and plow alternately: the 
machine crawled ahead crab-like, anchored 
itself by special “arms,” then the plow was 
supposed to agitate the soil by moving to and 


spring 


fro in an arce.® 

Undoubtedly many of these ideas 
Knapp’s or Tauveau’s—existed only on paper. 
But a sizable number, especially of rotary 
or traction design, were translated into actual 
working models and were field tested. And, 
in general, they have to be regarded as fail- 
ures—usually as a result of many of the same 


such as 


adverse factors. 
On the one hand, if we may believe the ex 
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Plow 


ponents of steam culture, traditional rural 
reluctance to accept change was not easy to 
overcome. One of the country’s largest engine 
manufacturers commented in 1871 that “It 
has taken fifteen years, and millions of capi- 
tal, to educate the farmers to the point of 
using steam for any purpose; and there is not 
one neighborhood in a thousand where they 
Augustin Taveau ex 
pressed open disgust with the American 
farmer’s basic conservatism, insisting that suc 
most 


68 


believe in it yet. 


cessful agriculture must employ the 
modern of techniques and equipment. If 
the steam plow was not of prime significance 
yet, he suggested in 1874, it was because the 
farmer himself had “clogged its wheels with 


69 


incredulity and prejudice.” 
On the other hand, the press, in attempting 
to combat rural inertia, often inadvertently 


contributed to it. Too frequently comments 
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ot agricultural periodicals were extremely 
laudatory and slanted with preposterous pre- 
dictions of performance that they could never 
be realized. When machines fell short—as 
they invariably did—public opinion naturally 
reacted in a negative fashion. 

Probably more important was the expense 
obstacle. Most inventors were hard pressed 
to raise capital even for test models, not to 
mention the manufacture of plows for the 
public. Taveau, for example, sorely neglected 
his family while he solicited support from 
Ohio businessmen—“these vulgar creatures,” 
as he termed them bitterly; but no aid was 
forthcoming and his machine was never 
built.” Fawkes and others 
were more fortunate in raising initial capital, 
but with the machines’ failures, the contribu- 
tors—including Horace Greeley—lost their 


some of the 


investments. 

Joint-stock companies were frequently sug 
gested as a means of developing steam plow 
equipment, but few actually materialized.” 
M. E. Dunlap, an acute observer who esti 
mated that $200,000 had been expended in in 
dividual efforts in America by 1863, believed 
that Congress ought to provide funds for 
steam cultivation experiments conducted by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture."* But fed 
eral aid was not offered and private capital 
flowed instead into more lucrative areas. 

Nor could the average farmer be expected 
to invest in the immense, complicated ma- 
chines placed before them by the inventors. 
British imports at $10,000 were obviously out 
ot the question for all but the most prosper 
ous gentlemen farmers. So too were most 
American-built models, normally priced at 
from $3,000 to $5,000 **—roughly the price of 
an improved farm. A few cheaper ones were 
proposed, but nearly all failed to clear the 
drawing boards.** And despite inventors’ 
claims to the contrary, it was clear that early 


steam plows were not cheap to operate. Farm 
experts estimated that plowing by horse could 
be done for $1.25 per acre, while the job with 
a steam rig such as Fawkes’ or Waters’ would 
cost at least twice that. 

One of the main reasons for expense—both 
of purchase and of operation—was the size 
and complexity of most machines. Mechanics 


16 


had yet to devise a satisfactory power-weight 
ratio. In order to produce sufficient power, 


engines had to be so heavy that they bogged 
down. “Steam plows, steam seed planters, 
steam cultivators, and steam harvesters, are 
wanted everywhere,” said the editor of Scten- 
tific American in 1871. But our tarmers must 
have small, strong, simple, and reliable ma 
chines.” What was needed, said Horace 
Greeley in the same year, was a farm loco 
motive costing no more than $500, weighing 


only a ton when completely loaded, yet able 
not only to plow, but to do other types of 
farm work as well.’* 

But in general, what was being offered 
were engines of “elephantine proportions and 
weight,” “® with prices to correspond. No 
doubt the criticism made by a former Com 
missioner of Patents in 1861 of Jessee Frye’s 
of-all-work”—"There is 
much of it” “’—could rightfully be applied to 
the vast majority of steam plows invented 
before the 1880's. 

Many of those working to apply steam to 
tillage were amateurs; often they were un 
familiar with the basic requirements of the 
farmer. Some had made outstanding contri 


too 


“steam horse 
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Country Gentleman, 15: 377-378, 410 (June 14 & 238, 
1860). Kiddy’s Patent Traction Engine, Steam Plow 
and Land Cultivation Company (capital stock $50,000) 
advertised in 1859 that it was in business to. sell 
Thomas Kiddy’s rotary-type machine and to plow on a 
contract basis. Moore's Rural New-Yorker, 10: 118, 222 
(Apnl 9 & July 9, 1859) 

Dunlap, “Agricultural Machinery,” Rpt. Com. Agri 
for 1863, 422-423 

*Estumated prices tor vanous machin wel Lar 
kin’s, $3,000-$4,000; Fawk« ind) Waters least 
$4,000; Parvin's, $4,000; Williamson's, small model 
$4,500, large model, $5,000 imerican Farmer, 3: 403, 
new series (May 11, 1842); Country Gentleman, 37: 741 
(November 21, 1872); Trans. Jill. State Agric. So 
(1859-1860), 4: 680, 683 Dept {eri for 
January, 1874, 6 

Hall's “improved  stationary-ropx tem,” for ex 
ample, was supposed to sell for $1,900 Ime in Arti 


(March 3, 1869 


“Plowing by Steam, 


san, 134 


“Dunlap, Trans. Ill. State Agri 


Soc. (1859-1860), 4: 683-684 
Screntific American, 24: 374, new f Jun 
1871) 
*Greelev, What 1 Knou Farming, 244 
" Rpt Com fern for 1869, 306 
™ Charles M. Remey (ed.), Life and Letters of Charle 


Mason (Washington, 1939), 3: 406. For a description ot 
Frye’s mammoth apparatus, designed to plow 160 act 
a day, Trans imer. Institute for 1860-1861, 609 
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butions in other fields: Elias Howe and the 
sewing machine, Elisha Otis and the safety 
elevator, Samuel Reynolds and equipment 
for manufacturing nails. But even these men 
proved unable to surmount the obstacles that 
clogged the way to successful steam plow- 
ing.*' Far too many of the inventors—well- 
known and obscure alike—were forced, for 
economic reasons, to build their entire ap- 
iparatus, including the power plant, “from the 
ground up,” rather than to begin with the 
best engine available. 

Even the best engines available were none 
too good. Most were designed for stationary 
belt work, not for traction. Only when the 
steam engine itself was improved, as it was 


HISTORY 


were added—only then would plowing by 
steam become common, and then only on 
the relatively flat, level lands of the prairies. 
With such improvements, even though loss 
of energy in self-propulsion was still enor- 
mous, huge steam monsters of as many as 
120 horse power churned across the broad 
wheatlands of the American aud Canadian 
West, drawing 20 or 30 plows and turning 50 
or 75 acres per day.” Hardly had the age of 
steam arrived, however, when it was inter- 
rupted by the advent of the internal ccinbus- 
tion engine which would soon replace the 
snorting, puffing giant that men had tried 
sO long to tame. 


“See Scientific American, 13: 151-152, new seri 


in the 1880’s and 1890's, would the steam (September 2, 1865); Rpt. Com. Patents for 1857, | 
plow become practicable. Only when steel  !°%!) 396: 2: 721; Rp. Com. Patents for 1862, 1: 340; 
2: 443: Dictionary of American Biography, 14: 93-9- 
gearing replaced iron; when greater structural — 5. 52) 
strength was incorporated; when more effec- “See Edward A. Rumeley, “The Passing of the Man 
; h the Hoe,” World’s Work, 20: 13246-13258 (Au 
tive driving wheels were devised: when “" 
5 oe . her gust 4, 1910): Revnold M. Wik, Steam Power on the 
greatly expanded water and fuel capacities American Farm (Philadelphia, 1953), 93-96. 


FRESH AIR ADDICT 


We know it is cool, that the air is chill, but it is pure for all. Build a fire, open the win 
dows and let in the air. We need to live more in open air. We may live so indoors if we 
once get in the habit. Poor, puny, disconsolate looking men and women will become 
plump, healthful and happy. Live with the windows open—open from the top as well as 
the bottom. Let there be a circulation of air. Follow this advice, and each reader of the jour- 
nal will live years longer, and enjoy more each year than they do. 

From Journal of Agriculture (1858) 


THE SEX OF EGGS 


M. Genin has addressed the Acadamie des Sciences on this subject. After three vears 
study, he says he is able to state with assurance that all eggs containing the germs of males 
have wrinkles on their smaller ends, while female eggs are equally smooth at both extrem 


ities. 
From Journal of Agriculture (1858) 


PREVENTING SUN STROKE 


A few green leaves worn inside of the crown of the hat, it is said, will secure one against 
all danger from sun stroke. A friend, who tried to experiment during some of the warmest 
days, found that his head became far less heated than usual, when protected by two or three 
grape leaves. Farmers and others who are exposed to the scourching rays of the sun should 


try this method of protecting themselves. 
- From Journal of Agriculture (1858) 


= 


Wherever war touched the South—whether 


institution,” in its f 


its “peculiar farms, 
was dis 


tactories or homes, the aftermath 
organization, ruin, and suffering. For more 
ian two centuries Southerners had _ lived 
with the institution of slavery. Now that in- 
stitution crumbled. As Federal armies suc 
cessfully overran the Southern states, many 
freed men tested their new-found liberty by 
wandering into the and 
towns, or by trailing after the advancing 
Union armies. Some went to other states, 
while many others drifted back to their old 
plantation homes where they eventually had 


aimlessly cities 


to learn the responsibilities of free men. Of 
those who wandered, uncounted thousands 
died by the wayside of typhoid or other epi 
demic diseases; ' many, unable or unwilling 
to find work were driven by hunger to petty 
theft. It was alleged that no chicken roost 
Confederate soldiers returned to 


their farms to find their livestock decimated, 


was sate. 
their acres gone to weeds, their tools in need 
of repair. General Pemberton, Chief of the 
Confederate Vicksburg and a 
wealthy man in prewar days, was reduced to 


forces at 


pulling his own plow in order to plant his 
first postwar crop. His horses had been killed 
or stolen. Factories were razed to the ground, 
machinery was worn out and wrecked, houses 
and barns were burned. In Louisiana a plan 
tation was sold for $6,000 in 1865; the same 
plantation was valued at $100,000 before the 
war. 

Although there are no inventories of the 
South’s agricultural capacity or physical capi 
tal at the close of the war, the several series 
presented in Table 1 * give some idea of how 
great was the physical and dollar cost of the 
Civil War.” These series compare the South 
of 1870, after five full years of recovery, with 
the South of 1860. Even though they there 
fore understate the war’s destruction, the 
series still present a startling picture: the 
number of horses in the 11 states of the Con 
federacy fell by 29 per cent from 1860 to 1870; 
the number of cows fell by 32 per cent; the 
number of swine was reduced by 35 per 
cent; the value of farm implements declined 
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by 46 per cent, and the value of the farms 
themselves fell almost by half. 

During the decade, 1870-1880, the physical 
capital destroyed by war was replaced and by 
1880, 15 years after the end of the war, most 
of the series reached or exceeded their 1860 
levels. The number of cattle (other than 
cows) and acres of farms in the South were 
almost as great in 1880 as they were in 1860; 
the number of horses, mules, cows and im 
proved acres in the South ranged from 4 to 


However, in spite of 


27 per cent higher. 
this growth of resources, the value 
though generally higher in 1880 than in 1870, 


their 1860 levels. In 1880 


series, 


were still below 
the value of farms was 33 per cent below its 
1860 level, the value of farm implements was 
31 per cent lower and the value of livestock 
was down 24 per cent. This disparity between 
the degree ot recovery ot the physical series 
on the one hand and the value series on the 
other requires further analysis. 

During the decade of the 1860's, though 
agricultural capacity fell drastically in the 
South, it expanded in the rest of the country. 
For example, in 1860 there were 6.5 million 
horses in the United States and of these, 1.7 
million were in the South. In 1870 there wer« 
7.3 million horses in the United States but 
only 1.2 million in the South. 

During the decade of the 1870's, however, 
many agricultural resources expanded morc 
rapidly in the South than in the country as a 
whole. In spite of the rapid western expan 
sion of the country during this decade, the 
South in 1880 held a larger percentage than 


* This paper was prepared while Mr. Lerner was a Re 
earch Assistant at the National Bureau ot Econom 
Research. He wants to thank George Stgler, Claren 
Long, and Solomon Fabruant tor reading and criticizing 
irher drafts of this paper 

U. B. Phillips, “Plantations with Slave Labor an 
Free, dericultural History, 12:90 (Januar 1938 

“ The census data, the source ot this table, are notor 
ous for underreporting items in the rural South, especia 
in 1870. It as difficult to correct tor this defect, and 
a result, the data lust not be pressed too hard The 
data are more ilustratve of a general condition than ; 
sertions of positive values 

None ot the series | nted as a strict Capacity me 
ure. Rather, they show changes in the stock of some ot 
the resources used to produc gricultural output 
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TABLE 1 
Indicators of Southern* Agricultural Capital and Capacity at Selected Dates 
1850 to 1880 
(in thousands) 


Ni N 


in 
South 


No. 1 


1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 


1870 
1860 
1850 


Swine 


13,509.9 
10,122.6 
15,562.7 


15. 804.1 


1870 
1860 
1850 


Acres 
1870 
1860 
1850 


Values 
1870 
1860 
1850 


1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 


defined as the 


* The 


Source 


Soutt 


it did in 1870 of all, except three, of the series 
examined. The in 
farms, the number of improved acres and the 


exceptions were: acres 
number of swine. 

Southern manufacturing * during the 15 
years after the Civil War followed a much 
different Table 2 
series derived from the United States Census 
of Manufactures. In every case, the manu 
facturing series in 1870 are above the cor 
responding 1860 figures. The number of 
firms increased by almost 80 per cent between 
1860 and 1870; the amount of capital in 
creased by 3 per cent, and the number of 


course. presents several 


laborers by 30 per cent. Some of the manu 
facturing series presented in Table 2 meas 
ure changes in output or cost of output rather 
than changes in capacity and so are not di- 


No. in South 
Index No. in 7 


of | as a % of 
1860 100 Sout! 
U.S aaa No. in U.S 


0. Sout 
‘ h Index 


1860 — 100 


isa‘ 


100.0 


81.5 


104.1 
68.4 
100.0 
83.1 

Other Cattl 
28.3 86.5 
4(),? 65.0 
4 100.0 


101.6 


46 


52.0 


Improved Acres 
t 


Farms 


ot 


36 98.3 


3K 5 78.2 
2 100.0 


+4 


i 8 


Value of Farm Implements 
14 
13 


> 


of Farms 

66.7 
52.8 
100.0 


42.9 35 


100.0 
<4 


5 


rectly comparable to the agricultural series.” 
Viewed as a group, however, they suggest a 
very clear picture: while the resources and 
output of agriculture fell during the decade 
1860-1870, the resources and output of manu 
facturing increased. 

During the decade 1870-1880, the manu 
facturing series generally show a slight drop 
in the ratio of the South to the country as a 


whole. Unfortunately, the many errors in 


included, under 
black- 


some extractive industries, 


* The United States Census at this tims 
manutacturing, the cutput of 
smiths, carpenters, and the like, 


artisans, such as 
such as lumbering as well as that of mills and factories. 
The 
this broad census definition. 

*Later in this article agricultural output will be in 
Anticipating the conclusions, there 


term manufacturing as used in this paper refers to 


vestigated directly. 1s 


a close conformity between the agricultural output series 
scTics 


and the capacity 
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Horses Mules 
2,083.0 20.1 119.4 1,044.8 57.6 127.0 
1,246.2 17.4 715 613.5 54.5 74.6 
1,743.8 27.1 7 822.7 715 100.0 
1,421.0 32.7 405.3 72.4 49 3 
Milch Cows Working Oxen 
2,817.9 60.6 
1,852.3 
2,705.7 100.0 
2,248.5 70.7 
16.2 
100.0 
4,491.4 46.3 59.4 
$6,987. 1 2 82.7 
56.832.1 3 100.0 
$3,.224.9 76.0 
576 5 
45.] 14 
| 82.971.4 337 100.0 
24.2 64.1 
Value of Livestock | 
76.708.1 18.6 76.4 
7) 6R5 () 18.3 77.2 
963278 
196.327.8 36.0 
it 
Censu Un Sta \ 
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No. of I 
Establishments in South 
Per Cent of U.S 


stablishments 


Index, 1860 = 100 

Capital * 
Capital in South (in millions 
Per Cent of U.S 


x, 1860 100 


Cost of Raw Material 
Cost of Raw Materia in millions) 


nt ot U.S 


collecting and processing these early census 
returns make small percentage changes un 
trustworthy. However, the census figure must 
be accurate enough to warrant the conclusion 
that while many resources used in agricul 
ture expanded more rapidly in the South 
than in the United States as a whole between 
1870 and 1880, many in manufacturing did 
not. 

Why did Southern manufacturing recover 
so rapidly from the war in the late 1860's and 
Southern agriculture so slowly? Why did it 
take until 1880 for the agricultural series to 
equal their 1860 level when the manufactur 
ing had already surpassed their prewar level 
in 1870?) Why, during the 1870's, did the 
rate of growth of Southern agricultural capi 
tal rise relative to that of the 
whole while the rate of growth of manufac 
turing did not? To answer these questions, 


nation as a 


the economy of the South during the Civil 
War, as well as during the postwar period, 
must be examined. 

During the war, Northern ships blockaded 
the Confederate ports and neither exports, 
such as cotton and tobacco, nor imports, like 
manufactured goods, could move easily in or 
out of the South. In consequence, the price 
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TABLE 2 


Indicators of Southern Manufactu 
1850 to 1880 


TURAI 


INCOMI 


ring 


ol exports tended to be depressed and the 
price of imports to be raised.” In an effort to 
bolster their income, planters sent petitions 


to the Confederate Secretary of the Treasury 


urging that the Confederate Government buy 


the cotton crop outright ol advance a loan 


on the growing crop. These proposals wer 


rejected for a number of reasons, one of 


which was that the South needed grain and 


provisions and the subsidizing of cotton 


would eliminate the incentive to change crop 
outputs.’ 
The 


C aused by the 


inaccessability of foreign markets 
Northern blockade and the re 


tusal of the Confederate government to ex 
tend aid on the cotton crop were powerful 
incentives for planters to reduce their output 
of cotton. However, it is less certain that the 
output of other crops expanded. Indeed, it 
is more likely that their output also fell. 
The both 


agricultural manpower and horses. The old 


war exacted a heavy drain on 


Fo " ore complet tat ent { the behave ‘ 
Southerr rice during tl ( il Wa Fugen M 
Lerner, “Mone Price nl Wag in the Contedera 
1861-65 The Journal Political non ( 
Februar 1955 

Fugene M. Lern Monct ind Fiscal | 
gram the Confederate Govern nt, The 
Journal of Political Econor 62 l4 
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123,025 10.43 52.148 53.852 
137 147 12.3 1] 
55 5 
10 
N Li ers * 
Per Cent of U.S § 7.0 6.3 
( f OF La 
Wages (in milli l 
Per Cent of U.S 7 4 ( j 
In x Af ] 17.2 
Value duct 
Val t Products (1 1oOns 2 
Per Cent of U.S 78 8 
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men, women, and children lett at home could 
not manage their farms and slaves as well as 
the men called to the army. To help correct 
this decrease in efficiency, legislation was in- 
troduced to exempt men from the army if 
they owned 20 or more slaves. However, this 
bill quickly gave rise to the complaint “a rich 
man’s war and a poor man’s fight,” and the 
measure was dropped. Agricultural inefh- 
ciency remained. 

What alternatives faced the women left on 
the farms when their husbands were called to 
war? One was to try and get along as well 
as possible, and many of course did just that. 
Many other women, however, left their plan- 
tations and found jobs in industry. 

As the blockade restricted the import of 
many manufactured products, Southern man 
ufacturers tried to expand their output of 
these commodities. New works were 
opened up in Alabama and Virginia and new 
textile mills the Carolinas. 
Commodity prices rose faster than wage rates, 


iron 
were started in 


and this lag undoubtedly increased profits, 
stimulating the output of all manufactured 
goods as well as the increase in new plant 
and equipment. The Confederate Govern 
ment opened quartermaster supply depots in 
the larger towns and operated salt works, 
New 
and expanded enterprises needed laborers. 
The Confederate army sent troops back from 
the front to work in war plants. Thousands 


nitrate mines, and ordnance factories. 


of women and girls took jobs for the first 
time in their lives in clothing shops. Manu 
facturing establishments also began to adver 
The Macon Armory 
hands; the Tredegar 
Iron Works wanted 1,000; the Naval Gun 
Foundry Ordnance Works at Selma 
wanted 200; the salt works in Clark County, 
500; and the rail 
roads wanted Negroes by the thousands. Al 


tise for slave labor. 


advertised for 100 
and 
Alabama, advertised for 


most every industry was competing for Negro 
labor. Plantation owners, attracted by rela 
tively high returns, rented more and more 
of their slaves to mills, factories, and railroads. 

The blockade, the price-wage lag, and the 
increased military demand for manufactured 
products discouraged the production of ex 
ports and stimulated the output of manufac 
tured goods previously imported. The war 


drained the agricultural management class 


and encouraged the people left at home to 
shift their resources out of agriculture and 
into manufacturing. Combined, these forces 
tended to reduce agricultural output and ex- 
pand manufacturing capital and output dur- 
ing the war. Consequently, while there were 
offsets in manufacturing to the destruction of 
war, there were no comparable incentives 
working to encourage agriculture. 

After the war, the South’s farm labor force, 
predominantly Negro, became seriously dis- 
organized, thus retarding the recovery of 
agriculture. The manufacturing labor force, 
on the other hand, was predominantly white 
and quickly reorganized. 

A pressing farm problem at the end of the 
War was to get the Negroes to work effec 
tively in the fields. The problems of William 
Minor, a Louisiana plantation owner, were 
typical. He wrote in his diary on January 3, 
1863: 

Find the negroes 
They are practically free—Going, coming & working 
as they please. They destroy 
everything on the plantation. In one night they 
killed 30-hogs. They a number of my 
best Sd. |Southdown| sheep & sold them in Houma 
at $1 each. They will not shut a gate or put up a 
fence; they ride the mules off at night & at all times 
Che most of them think, or pretend to think, that 
the plantation & thing on it 
them 


are completely demoralised- 
when they please & 


have stolen 


every belongs to 
Later in the year Minor described condi 
New Some fields ap 
peared to be in good order, but many “were 


tions near Orleans. 
only partially cultivated & some were totally 
abandoned.” He wrote: “The negroes every- 
where |are| greatly demoralized, being in 
solent & idle—working not more than halt a 
day, yet demanding full rations of every 


thing.” Conditions had so deteriorated that 


the planters patrolled the river parishes to 
watch over their property and guard against 
the wandering Negroes.” 

Minor found that wages were not sufficient 
inducement to keep his Negroes at work so 
long as they had assurance of rations. He 
therefore “instructed his overseer to deduct 
one day’s rations for every day a laborer failed 
to work. As for the married women, who 


seemed more averse to working than any ol 


Transition 
William J. Minor Plantation, le 
218-219 (October, 1943) 


Sitterson, 
on the 


Econom 
tural History, | 
Ihid., 220 
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the cthers, their husbands were to be charged 
for their rations.” Minor also explicity in- 
structed his overseers to use the greatest for- 
bearance and prudence in supervising the 
Negroes. “They must be got back to the 
old way of doing business by degrees. Every- 
thing must be done to encourage & make 
tnem work before resorting to corporeal 
punishment—If they will not work without 
it, it must be resorted to & inflicted in a proper 
manner—To do this you must not punish 
when you, or the negro to be punished, is in 
a passton.” On the other hand, when the Ne 
groes behaved well, they were given occa- 
sional leave to town."” 

The host of problems associated with the 
transition of Negroes from slavery to free 
dom could only be solved with the passing 
of time. To link laborers’ income immedi 
ately with their continued output over a 
year, share cropping and tenant farming de 
veloped. Other Negroes were paid only part 
of tneir salary at the end of each month and 


crop 


the remainder at the end of the season, 1 
they worked throughout it. in North Caro 
lina, at least, some plantation owners hired 
Negroes for a season at a stipulated sum. If 
the Negroes worked extra days, they were 
paid at the rate of 20 cents per day; if they 
tailed to work on a day that they should 
have, they were fined from 40 to 50 cents 
a day. All of these various practices were al 
tempts to develop a dependable agricultural 
labor force that would work under freedom 
Wita some degree ot efficiency. 

in addition to a disorganized labor force, 
the destruction of capital itself was a power 
ful force retarding agricultural expansion 
Livestock could only be replaced with the 
passing of time, and even had the labor force 
been efhicient, fields could not give abundant 
yields with a shortage of mules, plows, and 
horses. Moreover, capital markets must have 
been highly imperfect right after the war. 
Planters and farmers probably could not bor 
row to replace their depleted stock, and the 
principal source of funds available to farmers 
undoubtedly came internal 
Since output was low, savings were low, and 


sources. 


recovery retarded. The curse of the poor is 
their poverty! 

Conditions in manufacturing after the war 
favorable for an expansion in 


were more 


AGRICULTURAL INCOME, 


1 k60—1T 880 1271 


output. The predominantly white labor force 
was not utterly chaotic. The war's destruction 
created a strong replacement demand for al- 
most all products. New homes and barns, 
new tools and wagons, new shoes and clothes 
were urgently needed. Moreover, anticipat 
ing some conclusions to be presented later, in 
spite of the drop in farm capacity, gross farm 
income experienced a sizable rise between 
1866 and 1870. This rise in income allowed 
the needs of the people to be translated into 
etlective demand and contributed to tx 
rapid recovery in manufacturing. 

Che reports of manufacturing all testify to 
rapid rebuilding and expansion programs. 
Tne Atlanta Charleston had 
minor building booms. Victor S$. Clark re 
ported that during the session of 1865-1866, 
the Legislature ot Georgia incorporated 1, 


cities of and 


manufacturing companies, “an evidence of a 


public interest in such enterprises taat doubt 
less outran the possibilities ot performance.” '' 

Within less than two years of the conclu 
sion of hostilities, the mills at Columbus, 
Georgia, which had been burned during Wil 
The 
mills at Saluda were rebuilt, and several mills 
Greenville district. A 


son's raid, were under reconstruction. 
were running in the 
number of tactories were established in cen 
tral Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas. As 
early as 1868, the cotton mills of Augusta re 
ceived special mention in the report of the 
Commissioners of the Paris Expositions as 
illustrating conditions favoring cotton manu 
facturing in the South.'* 

Southern railroads also recovered rapidly. 
In spite of Sherman’s legendary destructive 
ness, the attrition through normal wear and 
tear, and the loss caused by the Confederate 
government pulling up railroad tracks to lay 
them elsewhere, one estimate indicates that 
the total railroad mileage in the South from 
1860 to 1865 fell by only 32 miles." 
the war, the Northern government operated 


During 


captured Southern lines to move Federal 


lbid., 219-221 
Victor ¢ 


ied State 


John F. Stover, } ulroads of the 
Hill, North Carolina, 1860 the total 
ileage in the South is 9167 (tabl 


the 


South 


total railroad 


table, page 61) 


ig 
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troops and supplies. In the process the gov- 
ernment rebuilt and relaid miles of tracks. 
After the war, the Federal Government sold 
to Southern lines rolling stock on credit at 
less than the market price. During the 1870's, 
when the Southern railroads had difficulty 
in meeting their payments, Congress relieved 
them of their obligations. Promoters of both 
manufacturing establishments and _ railroads 
came north to borrow capital, and Northern 
financiers invested heavily, hastening the re 
construction of Southern railroads lines, mills, 
and factories. 

James De Bow, the most prominent South 
ern economist of his day, traveled widely 
through the South during this period and 
gave, according to the historian, John Stover, 
a good account of the process ol railroad 
restoration. 

In 1866, he found the trains seldom running, ac 
commodations terrible, 
1867, 


and the rates twice as high 


as prewar. By the railroads were in as good 


a condition as before the war, with comparable 


schedules and rates only a quarter higher. He also 
noted that some companies were paying dividends 
and that many were meeting interest 
time By 1870 the physical restoration and re 
habilitation of 
complete 


payments on 


southern railroads was practically 

In summary, the war was a terribly de 
structive event for the South. It destroyed a 
large percentage of the South’s capacity to 
produce agricultural products by decimating 
But 
agriculture harder than it did manufacturing. 


horses, cattle, and mules. the war hit 
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In the immediate postwar period, the labor 
force in manufacturing was not disorganized; 
the labor force in agriculture was disorgan 
ized. The postwar demand for manufactured 
products was great, and the rise in gross farm 
income enabled manufacturers to serve an 
expanding farm market. Therefore, condi- 
tions both during and immediately after the 
war were conducive to manufacturing capac 
ity in the South expanding faster than agri 
cultural capacity. As the data in Tables 1 and 

reveal, manufacturing expanded from 1860 
to 1870 while agriculture failed to recover its 
earlier position.’ 

What happened to agricultural output and 
farm income as a result of destruction of ca 
pacity and the disorganization of the labor 
force? Table 3 presents data on crop outputs 
derived from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s Market 
ing Service and the United States Census. In 
every case the average output of crops in the 
South during the first five postwar years, 
1866-1870, was considerably below the cor 
responding 1859 figure. Cotton was almost 
50 per cent below its ante-bellum level of out 
put, corn was 44 per cent lower, hay was 
down 64 per cent. In the rest of the country, 


output increased. Corn increased in the non 


58 
It is that 
than agricultural 

twenticth century 


in which fighting took place 
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TABLE 3 
Average Output of Selected Crops in the South* and Non-South in 1859, 1866-1870 and 1876-1880 


Output during 1859 
Average output during the five vears 1866-1870 


irs 1876-1] 880 


Average output during the fiv 
{verage output in ratio 
1866-70 to 1859 
1876-80 to 1866-70 
1876-80 to 1859 


Output during 1859 
Average output during the five years 1866-1870 
Average output during the fis irs 1876-1880 
Average output in ratio 

1866-70 to 1859 

1876-80 to 1866-70 

1876-80 to 1859 


Barley 


(000 bush 


Cotton 
(000,000 Ibs) 


on-S 


Potatoes 


(000 bushels) 


lame Hay 

(000 tons) 
18.038 104,500 
22,489 111,840 


30,316 7.15 147.696 


6,600 


124.7 
134.8 
168.1 


107.0 
132.1 


133.6 


= 
2,373 2? 15.605 
1,213 121 24,574 
2,395 166 827 
51.1 55.1 157.5 
197.5 136.6 166.1 
100.9 75.4 261-4 
1,045 
817 
te 
211.9 144.1 
4 78.2 108.4 
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TABLE 3—(Continued) 


Corn 
(000,000 bushel 


Ne 


Output during 1859 
output during the five vears 1866-1870 


Average 
output during the five years 1876-1880 


Ave rage 


output in rati 
1866-70 to 1859 
156.1 


1876-80 to 1866-70 
103.7 


1876-80 to 1859 


Wheat 


000.000 bushel 


luring 1859 


Output « 


\ 


Average output during the five years 


output during 


rag 


{verage output in ran 
1866-70 to 1859 


to 1866 


RO TR59 


puta 
rage output during t 
Average output during tl 
{verage output in rati 
1866-70 to 1859 
1876-80 to 1866 


RO to 1859 


(000.000 


e output during the five 
output in? 
-70 to 1859 

to 


80 to 185! 
Sugar Can 


OOO short ton 


Output during 1859 
} 


Average output during tl 


Average output during th 


{verage output in ratic 
1866-70 to 1859 
1876-80 to 1866-70 


1876-80 to 1859 


Oats 
(000,000 bushel 


Sweet Potatoc 


HOO O00 bus he 


Ru 


100 bushe 


>> 
123 
556 152 
68? 19 
293 1.310 36,7 
122.7 93] 19 9 
192.1 2144 160.8 
2354 199.8 4] 
the five years 1866-1870 18 
SR 2 152.3 4,2 
| 6- - 7 ( 154.3 182 157 8 
R Buckwheat 
000 bush 100 bush 
2.2 ] {) 
fiy ears 1866-1870 1.199 16.398 0.44: 
ve fiv gars 187¢ 1880 +>] 
Output during 1859 204 
Average output during the fis ears 1866-1870 RO 
Averag years 1876-1880 133 264 
Averag 
1866 
149 7 j 18 
re five vears 1866-1870 $? 
¢ five years 1876-1880 107 
522 
1? 
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February 1955 (mimeographed 
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Potatoes, 1866-195 USDA, Bureau Agr Mf I 
Cor y States 866-1943 USDA Avrict Mark 54 
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Wheat, Acreage, Y i, Prod y SDA Mark < 
S st B et N 158 
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ral Economics, February 193 mimeogr 
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South by 22 per cent, wheat by 52 per cent 
and hay by 24 per cent. These output figures 
conform to the resource figures presented 
earlier. In both instances the Southern series 
in the immediate postwar period fell below 
the corresponding 1860 levels; in both cases 
the non-South figures rise above the corre 
sponding prewar figures. 

Fifteen years after the war, the output of 
the South’s major crops had expanded 
rapidly. The average cotton output during 
the five crop years, 1876-1880, was almost 
twice as high as the average output during 
the years 1866-1870. The average corn output 
was 56 per cent higher, wheat output was 54 
per cent higher, and hay output was 111 per 
cent higher. In the rest of the country, agri 
cultural output also expanded during these 


15 years. In some cases, like hay, potatoes, 


and oats, the South grew at a faster rate than 
the non-South; in other cases, like barley, 
corn, and wheat, the South grew at a slower 


rate. 


The data in Table 3 also show a growth of 
output over that in 1860. By 1880 the output 
of the two most important Southern crops, 
corn and cotton, and the output of two minor 
crops, potatoes and oats, exceeded their pre- 
war level. Other crops, like wheat and sweet 
potatoes, closely approximated their prewar 
level, while still others lagged behind. All 
of the non-South series in 1880, however, were 
substantially above their prewar level. These 
results also roughly conform to the resource 
figures presented earlier in the chapter. 

Considering only the two most important 
crops of the South, cotton and corn, agricul 
tural production recovered to its prewar level 
in a little less than 15 years. By 1880 the 
South's output of these crops was slightly 
higher than in 1860. However, the agricul 
tural output of the non-South continuously 
expanded throughout this 20 year period. 
Consequently, the South fell relative to the 
rest of the country. 

Since farm prices fluctuated, the gross farm 


TABLE 4 


Gross Southern Farm Income from Selected Crops“ 
(in millions of dollars) 


d Pr 
tarm pr 
olesale Prices 
ijusted to fit 
ordingly 
s equal t 


© No 

mate the 

sented of 

return from crop 

were to be mad 

ind the greater part of t 
f United States ¢ 


© These figures 


Philadelphia, 


Sw 
I la 
1854 ' 277.6 21.4 36.0 33. 2.8 166.7 7.8 | 1.6 18.9 ?.2 375.5 100.0 
| S66 337.1 11.2 (20)* 22.4 2.3 795 79 2.1 9 53 (1)* +897 85.1 
1867 245.0 (20) 35.4 ?4 164.2 10.0 $3 1.7 5.8 (1)* 199 6 R68 
2610) 12.0 44.) 39 183.7 11.6 +] 7 11.6 (2)* 343.0 14.4 
310. 21.3 25.4 2.4 125.2 12.0 35 1.4 11.9 2.8 527.0 91.6 
1870 33K 8 11.9 75.5 34 162.1 10.4 3.5 1.1 20.5 2.4 602.4 104.7 
20.6 ¢ | 115.0 16.49 1.7 435 4 7§ 7 
1872 352.8 12.1 19.2 31.5 3.4 107-4 75 13.8 2.2 359.7 7 3 
1873 320.8 11.0 24.4 49 +4 98.1 11.1 7.8 7 10.3 25 516.0 ag 7 
54 20.4 29.7 +] 151.7 12.¢ 7.2 ) 13.0 29 505.6 87.9 
279. 14.9 22.4 31.8 3.8 192.2 16.3 7.4 15.7 3.3 102.2 
1876 25 73 20.4 28.2 32 195.6 12.8 75 8 18.6 32 173.0 82.2 
1877 10.0 17.8 143.4 13.5 6.7 15.0 4Q7 86.5 
719.4 7 4 19.7 3.6 132.0 12.0 7.0 5 20.6 2.7 449.0) 7R.0 
3 16.6 25.7 115.3 13.6 5.9 5 13.2 3.3 185.0 84.3 
ISRO 351.4 5 18.2 74 3.2 150.0 13.0 U5 7 23.5 608.2 105.7 
* Gross farm ve ‘ vd f { s rices. Gross farm outpu the South was taken from the sources 
lable per f 869 through 1880, were tak from Frederick Strauss and Louis H. Bean, ‘’Gross 
rm Income and Indices Farm Productie t 1 States, 1869-193 USDA, Technical Bulletin, No. 703, Wast 
gton, Governme Printing Off 1940. Before s per were mputed as follows: An annual index of ea rop's 
price was constructed from Anne Bezanse \ 1 Philadelphia, 1857-1896" (NN 1954). In these series, 1869 
was used as . This se figure w Ss ind B s figur t the farm price per unit 1869 1 the 
il pr tu yreced 
» The price of acco pr 869 w k the New Orleans price of tobacco leaf, quality, good to fair. For tt 
year 1859, I red © 1860 | rf per cent e Be $ reports this was the behavior of Ker ky : 
The price sweet Wa $s ‘ ke the rice white cs The data at ents 
to prices wer ken from the “Aldr Re} Part 2, p. 119 
The pr whe ers Ke w price Price 504 
allows ats 1 hay for feed. By using the entire value es ps, we approx 
1 of feeding " ! stock and the ss me received fron attle Consequently, figures pre 
ne fron roy ’ ‘ f the ross r me received from cattle These series then overstate th 
ut understate the r from both crog { stock These deficiencies would be serious if an analysis 
ce f farn yme. They are less serious, how r, for fica the direction ny far come 
he Tis x this line 


SOUTHERN OUTPUT 


income of Southerners—the product of out- 
put times unit prices—behaved differently 
from Southern farm output alone. If the 
prices and output series move at different 
rates of speed or in opposite direction, the 
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for the drop in output, and gross farm in 
come fell. Several of the New Orleans factor 
ing houses that made loans to planters on 
standing crops found that they had advanced 
more to planters than the value of their crops. 


Many of these factors were driven to the 


income and output series will also move by 
wall,’® and planters as well as businessmen 


different amounts or even in opposite direc- 
tions. Farm output, for example, fell drasti- 
cally immediately after the war, but farm 
prices were considerably above their prewar 
level. Consequently, gross Southern farm in 
come from crops in current dollars reported 
in Table 4 did not fall after the war by as 
much as output. In 1866 crop outputs were proach the low figure reached in 1871. 

Over the 15 years following the Civil War, 


found themselves hard pressed to meet their 
obligations. In the South, gross farm income 
during 1871 was lower than during any othe: 
postwar year investigated. Not until 1878, the 
trough year of the longest depression in 
American history, did gross farm income ap 


trom 30 to 50 per cent below their prewar 
level; gross farm income, however, was only — gross farm income averaged only 90 per cent 
of its 1859 level. In only three post-war years, 


1870, 1875, and 1880, did gross income exceed 


15 per cent below its prewar level. 

Between 1866 and 1870 gross farm income 
from crops rose and in 1870 exceeded its 1859 
level. The following year, 1871, was marked 
by a severe drop in cotton output. The price 
ot cotton, low during the first five months of 
1871, rose by almost 50 per cent during the 
second half of the year. Even this sharp price 
rise, however, was not enough to compensate 


its prewar level. In spite of the rise in output 
over this period, the predominantly down 
ward movement of prices prevented a pro 


nounced upward trend in income 


Orleans Price Current 


Transcript 


16 
The Neu 
gencer and Merchants 


RUNNING A “DAIRY” IN CHINA 

In Foochow, China, a city as large as St. Louis, the few who would have pure milk are 
supplied by a walking dairy. The milkman leads his cow to the front door of his customer's 
house, and there, in his customer's presence, milks the required measure. The ordinary cus 
tomer takes no more than about a third of a pint. 

After one is supplied the cow man leads his cow and calf to the front door of the next 
customer and thus passes on until all customers are supplied, or his walking dairy’s lim 
ited supply is exhausted. There are probably no more than half a dozen such “dairies” in 


Foochow. 
(1910) 


From the Prairte Farmer 


CHEAP AND GOOD BREAD 


Is to be furnished the citizens of Chicago hereafter. On the west side on Clinton 
Street, between Randolph and Lake, is a large building of five stories, 65 feet front by 75 
feet deep, known as the “Chicago Mechanical Bakery,” where an incredible quantity ot 
bread and crackers is manufactured in double quick time. The work is a// done by ma 
chinery in the same manner as performed at the bakery in Brooklyn. The opening ot 
this immense manufactory took place July Ist, and it is expected to change the character 
of the bread trade in the city. We allude to it more with the purpose of calling the atten 
tion of our country readers to the fact that, it is always to be open to visitors who can 


watch the whole process of bread making as performed by this automatic baker. 
From Journal of Agriculture (18)3) 


Comme tal fi 


Changes in Corn Production on the Northern 
Margin of the Corn Belt 


Howarp G. RoepKke 


Since the 1930's an almost complete change 
has been brought about in the type of corn 
grown commercially in the United States. In 
1930, all the corn planted, except for experi- 
mental fields, was of the open-pollinated vari- 
ety. At present, more than 90 per cent of the 
corn planted is hybrid seed of one sort or an 
other. The early adoption was rather slow 
and confined to limited areas, so in order to 
illustrate the changes after it ceased to be a 
novelty this paper deals with the period from 
1940, when than one-third of United 
States corn was hybrid, to 1954, when nearly 
9) per cent of the corn in tie United States 
and 97 per cent of that grown in the North 
Central states was of hybrid varieties.' 

Probably the most 
of hybridization is the increase in yield it has 


less 


important consequence 


made possible (estimated at 20 per cent on a 
national basis),- but other desirable charac- 
teristics have also been obtained. Much of the 
efficiency of mechanical corn pickers, for ex- 
ample, is due to the breeding of corn varieties 
with improved standability. 
The characteristic hybrid 
which this paper is concerned is rapid ma 
turity and its consequences. Most of the old 
open-pollinated varieties took 140 days or 
Through hybridization, 


of corn. with 


longer to mature. 
varieties have been developed which mature 
in as little as 90 days—although at some sacri 
fice in yield. (In passing it may be noted that 
some breeding has aimed at the opposite re- 
sult—slower maturity in order to take maxi 
mum advantage of the long growing season 
in some areas.) The quick-maturing hybrids 
make it possible to grow corn for grain in 
areas where the short growing season for- 
merly made this impossible. 

There has been much speculation as to the 
effect of hybrids on the areal extent of corn 
production, and there have been tentative 
statements that the corn-growing area and 
perhaps even the Corn Belt* was being ex- 
tended northward. Two types of areas might 
be expected to show agricultural change if 
there had been an extension of the corn-grow- 
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ing area; first, those areas which were former- 
ly marginal for the growing of corn for grain 
but which can now count on maturing the 
crop each year; second, those areas where, be- 
cause of the short growing season, little or no 
corn was formerly grown but which have 
now become at least marginal for corn. Any 
northward extension of the complex, multi 
factor region known as the Corn Belt would 
have to be revealed by coincident changes in 
other characteristics—livestock production, 
for example—and not by corn production 
alone. 

The first set of maps* (Figs. 1&2) shows 
a change which has taken place within the 
heart of the corn-growing area as well as on 
its northern margin. Throughout the whole 
area there has been a general increase in the 
proportion of cropland planted in corn. In 
1540 only three small areas had more than 40 


per cent of their cropland in corn, while in 
1954 these had expanded into two large sec 
tions covering much of the heart of the corn- 
In these areas of corn domi- 


growing area. 
nance the increased intensity of corn growing 
is probably not directly related to the intro 
duction of hybrids, but rather reflects the de 
creasing number of work animals which has 
freed for corn land formerly devoted to the 


cultivation of oats for animal feed. Fig. 3, 
which shows the northern boundaries of the 
regions of various for the two 
vears, better illustrates these changes on the 
northern margin of the corn-growing area. 
On this northern margin the percent change 
in crop land planted in corn was even greater 


intensities 


fericultural St 


Printing Office, 


Agriculture, 
Government 


Department ot 
tistics (Washington: 
1956), 

24 p 
tion in the United States from 
Chicago, Dept. ot Geography, 
1955), 19. 

For a discussion of the general adoption 
see: William Warntz, “An Historical 
the Terms ‘Corn’ and ‘Corn Belt’ in the United States,” 
fgricultural History, 31 (no. 1): 40—45 (January, 1957) 
*Pata used in compiling all the maps were taken from 
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than in the heart of the corn-growing area 
and undoubtedly reflects at least in part the 
availability of quicker-maturing hybrid corn. 
In areas formerly marginal for corn growing 
the boundaries have been displaced :consid- 
erably northward. This is particularly appar- 
ent in the 20 per cent and 30 per cent lines 
and has occurred in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan. In contrast, the 10 per cent 
line has shifted very little in these states dur- 
ing the 1940-54 period. From this measure, 
then, it is indicated that there has been a con- 
siderable change in the intensity of corn 
growing in the areas formerly marginal for 
corn but relatively little change in areas 
where corn maturing has now become a mar- 
ginal possibility. 

Another method of discovering the areas 
in which the greatest change in corn growing 
has occurred is to examine directly the 
changes in the amount of land planted in 
corn. Since we are interested here particu- 
larly in the possibility of maturing corn, that 
planted for grain is probably the best indi 
cator. Fig. 4 shows the per cent of change in 
the acreage planted to corn for grain between 
1940 and 1954. Several things are apparent 
from this map. First, nearly the whole for- 
merly-marginal area shows a marked increase 
in the acreage planted to corn for grain. Sec- 
ond, especially large increases—those amount 
ing to 25 per cent or more—occur in Minne 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan in approxi 
mately the same which the 
greatest change on the previous maps. Third, 
there has been an actual decrease in the acre 
age of corn for grain in the northern parts of 
these states in the area presumably newly 


areas showed 


marginal for corn. 

Much of the area shown on Fig. 4 as having 
less corn planted for grain in 1954 than in 
1940 has an average frost-free period of about 
120 days—which is very near the minimum 
for 90-day corn with the present imperfect 
weather forecasting techniques. While small 
amounts of corn were actually involved, it is 
interesting to speculate as to what kind of op- 
timism led to the planting of corn for grain 
with the varieties available in 1940. 

A much more widespread pattern of in- 
crease is shown on Fig. 5 which illustrates the 
change from 1940-1954 in the acreage of corn 
planted for silage. Some of the areas in Min 
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nesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan which 
showed the greatest increase in corn for grain 
show decreases in corn for silage. This prob 
ably reflects the increased certainty of matur- 
ing the crop resulting from the use of hy 
brids. It should particularly be noted that the 
sizable areas of decrease in the southern por 
tion of this map lie within the areas which 
were marginal for corn in 1940. 

Changes in the actual production of corn 
are shown on the next series of maps. The 
measure of bushels per square mile was cho 
sen because it probably best reflects the actu 
al intensity of production by including the 
effect of variations in proportion of land in 
farms and in crops, differences in yield, etc. 
For whatever reasons, this is the production 
which has been attained. Fig. 6, showing pro 
duction in 1940, illustrates the rapidity with 
which corn production decreased to the north 
ward of the main producing area. (If the iso 
pleths for quantities greater than 1000 bushels 
per square mile were shown, the close spacing 
would continue southward to a peak of 12 to 
13 thousand in northern Illinois and central 
lowa.) The major exception to the rapid de 
crease northward was in Western Michigan 
where the rate of change was less rapid. By 
1954 (Fig. 7) this anomaly was no longer 
present. In 1954 the isopleths in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin had moved northward from 
their 1940 positions and showed a less rapid 
rate of decrease from the central area of high 
production. In Michigan the 1000 bushels per 
square mile line was in almost exactly the 
same position in 1954 as in 1940, while the iso 
pleths of lower value were actually well south 
of their 1940 positions. The positions of the 
isopleths in the two years are compared in 
Fig. 8. Incidentally, the 1000 
square mile line corresponds quite closely 
with the line of 4 bushels of corn per acre of 
farmland used by the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture as one of the criteria for 
the margin of the “commercial corn produc 


bushe ls pe I 


ing area” in establishing acreage allotments 
under the price support program.” 

If space permitted, a similar series of maps 
could be shown to illustrate changes in the 
several factors which together may be used to 
uses a 10 


* The U.S.D.A., of course 


car average pr 


duction figure 
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production in a count Du. or More farm 
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define the Corn Belt. A summary of the re- 
sults, however, must sufhice. The patterns of 
change are much less clear than those already 
shown for corn production. Employing the 
multi-factor criteria suggested by de Lauben- 
fels,® it is possible to find only one area which 
seems now to be acquiring true Corn Belt 
characteristics. This is the district in southern 
Wisconsin which showed up on earlier maps 
so conspicuously as increasing the amount of 
land devoted to corn for grain and decreasing 
the land devoted to corn for silage. Here 
there seems to be a shift from dairying to the 
Corn Belt crop-livestock system. It is quite 
certain, however, that the change in this area 
cannot be wholly ascribed to the impact of 
hybrid corn. 

A more general note of caution should also 
be sounded here. This analysis has described 
changes probably attributable to the use of 
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hybrid corn, but it by no means follows that 
these changes were the inevitable result of the 
introduction of the new varieties. The areal 
impact of these genetic improvements might 
have been quite different had the adoption of 
hybrids come under different market situa- 
tions than have actually prevailed. 

The introduction of quick-maturing and 
reliable varieties of hybrid corn, then, may be 
suggested to have had the following results: 
(1) a significant increase in grain corn pro- 
duction in areas formerly marginal for corn; 
(2) no significant extension into newly mar- 
ginal areas; and (3) perhaps some part in the 
extension of the Corn Belt crop-livestock sys- 
tem into certain areas of southern Wisconsin. 


“In a paper read at the annual meetings of the Asso 
ciation of American Geographers in 1955. The paper 


now being prepared tor publication 


NO COLORING IN OLEO 


The United States Supreme Court says that Congressman William J. Moxley, of Cook 
county, millionaire manufacturer of butterine, recently fined $29,000 for fraudulently color 


ing butterine, cannot recover the amount of his fine. 

Moxley used palm oil in making butterine because it colored the product artificially to 
resemble butter. He tried to convince the Supreme Court that the use of palm oil was nec 
essary to make butterine, and that the coloring was an incident. 

Unquestionably the finding of the Supreme Court was sound and dairymen are to be 
congratulated upon one more victory in the interests of honest butter. 

Is Moxley now to answer to the counts for defrauding the government in vending “moon 


shine” butter? 


—From the Prairie Farmer (1910) 


RAILWAYS AND THE FARMER 


Each year witnesses closer relationships between the railways and the farmer. This inti- 
macy is due to the awakening on the part of the railways to the fact that the success of the 
farmers along their lines measures to a large extent the traffic their roads will handle, thereby 
directly affecting the system's dividends and its strength in the market places. 

“You are carrying coals to Newcastle,” was what the skeptic told the railroads a few 
years ago when they first began to interest themselves in the success of agriculture along its 


lines. 


The skeptic now sees his mistake. Whenever the railway has gone half way the farmer 
has not hesitated to meet it. The result is that along the railway that has interested itself in 
agriculture, the farmers are responding and the tonnage of the railway is increasing. 

The explanation is simple. The more the farmer raises the more he can buy, and both 


contribute to creating business for the railway. 


—From the Prairie Farmer (1910) 


Henry George Reevamined: William Viens on 


Land Speculation in Nineteenth Century California 


Not quite a century ago Henry George 
wrote Progress and Poverty, one of the most 
successful tracts in the history of American 
reform movements. Many of the general 
conclusions of this work were based on his 
own personal experiences as a newspaper 
man and journalist in California.' In fact, 
eight years before the publication of his most 
notable book, George foreshadowed it wit! 
a_ briefer criticism of land 
monopoly in California.” For, in 1871, land 
ownership in the State was concentrated in 
the hands of few individuals who con 
trolled tracts aggregating millions of acres. 
What George failed to realize, however, was 
that California was undergoing a transition 
from virgin frontier more intensive, 
small farm agriculture, a temporary cycle 
in land ownership which had already ad 
vanced further in the older Middle Western 
states. Like late nineteenth century 
reformers, George relied more on the pent 
up anger of his emotions than on a sober, 
of the land situation in 


one—a_ searing 


to a 


many 


rational analysis 1e 


California. 

George blamed large-scale speculators for 
the concentration of land ownership in Cali 
fornia. As he stated forcefully in his early 
book: 


In all of the new States of the Union 
nopolization has gone on at an alarming rate, but 
in none of them as fast as in California These 
lands were gobbled up by a few large speculators, 
by the hundred thousand Millions of 
acres have been monopolized by a handfull [sic] of 
. The chief of these speculators [Chapman 
The State has been 


land mo 


acres. 


men 
now holds some 350,000 acres. 
made the cat’s paw of speculators. 
Such an indictment 
justified since in many areas of the United 
States the baneful effects of speculation had 
already been recognized. Detailed studies of 
land disposal in Indiana and Illinois have 
shown for example, that speculation led to 
an overly rapid dispersion of the population, 
social evils, and to 
But while 


was not entirely un 


attendant uneco 


land utilization.’ 


with 


nomic these 


conditions also existed in California, they 


GERALD 


13: 


D. Nasu 


could not be blamed simply on the specu 
lators. Indeed, the leading land dealer in the 
state, William S. Chapman, was himself cog 
ot tried 


overcome 


the situation and earnestly 
it. 


For a decade after 1865 Chapman was one 


nizant 


to 


of the largest land owners in California, it 
not in the entire United States. Emigrating 
from Minnesota in the early 1860s, he was 
among the first to see that fortunes in the 
new state were to be made in land, not gold. 
His large purchases from Federal and State 
land othces were begun in 1864 and increased 
with the decade as he collaborated with Isaac 
Friedlaender, the biggest wheat grower and 
shipper in the state, and the acknowledged 
“Wheat Kisg” of California. By 1871 Chap 
man owned more than one million acres, 
most of it bought from the Federal govern 
ment. When plotted on a land-use map his 
holdings comprised some of the best areas in 


the state.” 
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The glaring deficiencies of Federal and 
State land laws made Chapman’s existence 
as a speculator all but necessary. Such basic 
statutes as the Preemption and Homestead 
Acts, as well as California’s Green Law of 
1868, ignored the realities of geographical 
conditions by making no provision for land 
classification; this easily led to uneconomic 
land utilization. Cultivation of one hundred 
and sixty acre homesteads may have suited 
conditions in the Middle Western states but 
proved unworkable in most regions of Calli- 
fornia. A large portion of the San Joaquin 
Valley in 1860, for example, could be utilized 
only for grazing or wheat farming. Since 
large tracts were required for these agri 
cultural pursuits, the land laws impeded the 
sale of lands in the Valley, which was mostly 
unoccupied from 1853 to 1865. Nor did the 


public land system promote the establish 


ment of dense settlements. Newcomers to 
the state, unacquainted with its terrain, 
could get lithe guidance from public author 
Moreover, the climate 
puzzling to the Middle 


difficult to 


ities. two-season 
proved especially 
Western farmers 


adapt to new crops and new modes of culti- 


who found it 


vation. Yet no help was forthcoming from 
State and Federal land offices to help them 
in the adjustment to their new environment. 

The vacuum left by such weaknesses in 
the governmental land system stimulated 
Chapman to act. Aware that ownership of 
land by the few was fostering a widely scat- 
tered population, he sought to bring about 
greater concentration by fostering colonies of 
small settlers. Certainly he did much, too, 
to foster better land utilization by publiciz- 
ing the desirable locations for new 
farmers and acquainting them with new 
techniques of agricultural production. Thus 


most 


he conducted crop experiments on his own 
farms and pioneered in the development of 
irrigation. Chapman’s motives were not al- 
truistic for he hoped that close settlement 
would raise the value of his lands.® 
Certainly the sparsity of rural population 
in California about 1871 could not be laid 
simply at the door of speculators, as Henry 
George charged. The prices at which Chap- 
man sold to bona fide settlers generally were 
not exorbitant while the parcels were of such 
size as to be economically remunerative. In 


1868, for example, an 80,000 acre plot was 
sold to a colony of German farmers, who 
settled in Fresno County between the Fresno 
and King Rivers, at an average price of $1.80 
per acre. After improvement, just a decade 
later, the value of these lands had increased 
six-fold.’ 

Chapman also made positive efforts to 
people his vast domains with small farmers. 
By 1871 the problems generated by concen- 
tration of land ownership were widely recog- 
nized and attempts were made to overcome 
them. One effective solution, it was thought, 
would be the promotion of communities of 
farmers whose problems of securing capital 
and of utilizing agricultural techniques 
suited to California would be solved by un- 
ion in a colony.” Chapman took the initia- 
tive in this new movement by underwriting 
in 1875 the first such colony—the Central 
Colony. As a businessman he hoped that 
venture raise the value of his 
properties. Thus he donated 
20 acres each to the Colony. 


this would 
neighboring 
192 tracts of 
The plans called for the farmers to grow 
alfalfa to provide a basis for a cattle industry. 
Since the possibilities of fruit raising were 
only beginning to be talked about during 
this period, Chapman sent an agent to Spain 
to select the best varieties of muscatel. Of 
these he imported thousands of cuttings for 
the use of the settlers in the community. 
During the first critical years of its existence, 
he repeatedly extended financial aid to indi- 
vidual settlers, although eventually he was 
to become embroiled with them in a dispute 
over water rights.” 

Chapman pioneered, too, in experiments 
designed to determine conditions for the 
most advantageous use of land in California. 
Few had Chapman’s foresight in the 1860s 
to visualize the agricultural possibilities of 
desert and grazing lands. On his own 
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ranch, “Chowchilla,” in Fresno County, he 
was among the first to plant alfalfa exten- 
sively for beef cattle. He was among the 
first, also, to recognize the feasibility of con- 
verting “desert” lands into profitable wheat 
growing acres."” 

As a matter of fact it was his interest in 
wheat growing which led him to become 
one of the initiators of the organized irriga- 
tion movement in California. There had 
been flumes and irrigation ditches since the 
early days of the Gold Rush but it was not 
until the late sixties that serious considera 
tion was given to the advantages of commer 
cial irrigation. As early as 1871 Chapman 
Was among the founders of one of the earli 
est irrigation companies, the Fresno Canal 
and Irrigation Company, which supplied 
water mainly to his own lands. More im 
portant, in terms of state-wide significance, 
was his participation in the founding of the 
San Joaquin & Kings River Canal and Irri 
gation Company, the largest such project in 
nineteenth-century California. This enter 
prise, fathered by Chapman, Friedlaender, 
Charles Lux, and William C. Ralston of the 
Bank: of California, sought to bring water 
to the arid lands of the great San Joaquin 
and Sacramento Valleys in California 
through an elaborate system of canals. Dar 
ing in conception and design, it was in some 
ways a precursor of the controversial Central 
Valley Project in contemporary California." 


It was partly the expense of this vast un 
dertaking which brought about Chapman’s 
financial ruin. After 1875 he lost most of 
his lands to the Bank of California, to Mil 
ler and Lux, and to the Scottish capitalists 
who had given him backing. Though con 
tinuing his activities in real estate until the 
century, henceforth his role in 


end of the 


San Francisco, 
August 27, 1868 
Editor Bulletin. 1 have noticed several at 
ticles in your paper relative to the late entries 
of large amounts of: public land in this State 
by individuals, which seem to me calculated 
to mislead. Presuming that your errors are 
not intentional I venture to correct some ot 


them. 
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the development of the state was minor.'* 

Yet at the height of his career, he had 
made some significant contributions to its 
growth. An 
sense of the word, he had filled a void cre 
ated by the many imperfections in the sys 
tems of land distribution devised by the 
State and Federal governments. Although 
the value of his varied activities might be 


entrepreneur in the broadest 


questioned, it cannot be denied that as a 
middleman he performed some very neces 
sary functions. 

The following document,’ a letter by 
Chapman explaining and defending his ac 
tions as a land speculator in response to at 
tacks made 
nificance. In the first place it casts doubt on 
which 


upon him, has a two-fold sig 


one of the basic assumptions from 
Henry George elaborated his general views 
on political econom¢-—the role of specula 
tion in concentration of land ownership. In 
addition, it clarifies the role which middle 
men played in the distribution of the public 
lands in California. Thus it serves as a case 
study for that more general appraisal of the 
land speculator’s role in American history 
which can be made only after more evidence 


has been accumulated. 
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Both the Bulletin and Times err in assum 
ing that “speculators” have taken, are taking, 
or can take up such immense tracts of land 
in California as not to have room for preemp 
They err, also, in believing that any 
bona fide preemptors leave this State because 


tors. 


“speculators” have left them no good loca 
vions. 


The fact is patent to every man who takes 
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the trouble to examine the township plats in 
the United States Land Office, or uses his 
eyes or ears while travelling over the State, 
that there are now millions of acres of good 
land (much of it surveyed, but much more 
unsurveyed) open to settlement by the bona 
fide preemptor. 

The agricultural land which has lately been 
entered by “speculators” is land mostly in the 
San Joaquin Valley, which has been open to 
entry by preemptors and others at one dollar 
and a quarter per acre in greenbacks. “ Actual 
settlers” have passed these lands by with con- 
tempt for years before they were offered at 
public sale by Buchanan’s administration, in 
1859, and ever since that time any man who 
chose could obtain any portion of these lands 
by paying the price above named. They af- 
forded no revenue to the United States Gov- 
ernment; they did not aid the county or 
State, for they could not be taxed, being the 
property of the United States; they were 
thought to be worthless, for they were during 
the dry season an apparently barren, worth- 
less plain, without trees, and without water 


except it was obtained by digging or boring. 

I examined these lands and satisfied myself 
that they were very valuable for wheat rais- 
ing, but that there had been a fundamental 
error in the mode of cultivation. I thought 
where such grass would grow as there grew 
wheat 


in winter and withered in summer, 
would grow. But I thought the wheat ought 
to have the same time to grow as the grass; 
that it ought to be sowed just before or at the 
very commencement of the wet season, that 
it might grow stout and thick so as to cover 
the roots completely from the burning rays 
of the summer sun, when the rain should 
cease. 

I showed my faith by my works; I invested 
all the money I had in the purchase of these 
lands, and all I could borrow. I induced mon- 
eyed men to join me. What I bought I sold 
again at a small advance to actual settlers, 
whom I induced to farm the land according 
te my notions. Men who bought of me at 
$2.50 per acre, payable in one year (with priv- 
ilege of another year’s time, if the crop should 
fail) have this year harvested a crop which 
will very nearly ten times over pay back their 
purchase money. I have entered some hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of this land. | 
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have sold it as fast as I could at reasonable 
prices to actual settlers, who have been in- 
duced by me to settle on it; others, seeing 
what I was doing, and having thus their at- 
tention directed to these lands, have pursued 
a similar course, the public mind has become 
excited on the subject, and settlement and 
cultivation have progressed in the San Joa- 
quin Valley at a ten-fold greater rate than if 
there had been no “speculation” in the mat- 
ter. Scores of thousands of bushels of wheat 
have been raised in that region this year, and 
hundreds of thousands will be during the 
coming season, over and above what would 
have been carried out through the Golden 
Gate, had no “speculator” seen the capacity 
of that region for wheat raising, and by circu- 
lation of documents, and by all other avail- 
able means directed the attention of farmers 
to the land in question. 

Men value little what costs them little or 
nothing. The air we breathe, and the water 
we can get for the drawing, are esteemed of 
little value. It is only when in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, or the steerage of a steamer, that 
men would pray for pure air. It is only when 
the agent of the Spring Valley Water Com- 
pany comes round for his monthly rate, that 
we appreciate water. Just so, as long as the 
land in the San Joaquin Valley could be had 
for the asking, nobody wanted it. When one 
man was seen seizing portions of it as desir- 
able, others thought it must be, and followed 
suit. The result has been an unparalleled in 
flux of farmers, an unparalleled increase of 
the wheat crop in that region, and better pros- 
pects still for the coming season. Under these 
circumstances, I think you err in charging 
those who have entered a few hundred thou- 
sand acres of Government land (for nine 
years going begging for a purchaser), with 
ruining the agricultural prospects of the 
State by holding lands at an enormous rate, 
and thus repelling immigration. 

This land is not of the kind which invites 
the class of settlers who usually enter land by 
preemption. It is better calculated to be culti- 
vated in larger tracts at present, than in farms 
of 160 acres each. It has no purling brooks, 
no grassy vales, no shady groves, no undulat- 
ing surface. It is calculated, at present, for 
making money by raising wheat on a large 
scale, by men who can use six or eight mule- 
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team with gang-plow and seed sower. To 
such men it gives now better profits than any 
mercantile or manufacturing business in the 
State. When once occupied by such men, and 
to a certain extent exhausted for wheat rais- 
ing, it will be subdivided into small farms 
and vineyards. The style of farming now 
profitable there is simply the precursor of a 
cultivation that will support a denser popu- 
lation hereafter, but which is not now pleas- 
ant or profitable in that locality. So I claim 
that the speculation in these lands so loudly 
complained of, is leading to their actual cul- 
tivation, and is a benefit to the State rather 
than a curse. 

And I will give an illustration of the fact 
that the preemption laws of the United States 
are not calculated to induce settlement of this 
region—the reason being that farmers will 
not go upon this land to cultivate only 160 
acres. Township 12 south, in range 18 east, 
is open to preemption settlement only, and is 
the best township in the neighborhood. It 
would sell in large tracts to farmers for ac 
tually raising wheat for $3 per acre in coin. 
Yet there is not a settler upon it (although 
preemptors can buy 160 acres each in it for 
$1.25 per acre in greenbacks), while the ad 
joining ownerships on the north, west, and 
northwest are already purchased by “specu 
lators,” and by them mostly sold out to men 
who are already commencing farming opera 
tions in all parts of the tract. 

I do not object to being called a “specu 
lator,” if 1 am not charged with injury to my 
adopted State. It is my business to buy what 
ever I think I can speedily sell at an advance; 
to sell whatever I have so purchased, when | 
could get a reasonable advance; I would have 
been glad if those who came here “at an early 
day” had left vacant for me a 50 vara lot on 
Montgomery Street |downtown San Fran 
at United States prices 
under the town site laws. I would have been 
contented with a few of the lots on Market 
or other busy streets, not yet built upon Or 
put to profitable use. But I do not denounce 


cisco|, to be bought 


those as “speculators” who bought 50 vara 
lots at $12.50, and still hold them, without im 
provements, even; still less if they have cov 
ered them with store buildings. 

Nor do I think that we (I take vour denun 
ciation to myself, because I have entered more 


public land than any other man in the State) 
are to be denounced because we buy land at 
the price at which it is offered us, and sell it 
at rates which the very first crop will many 
fold repay. We procure land by lawful 
means, if those means ought not to be placed 
within our reach, why were not the laws de 
nounced while before Congress as bills? Why 
not denounced after their passage, so as to 
secure their repeal? They have been a quar 
ter of a century in existence; has any Cali 
fornia paper ever denounced them ? 
The fact that we “speculators” have our 
selves profited by these efforts of ours to in 
duce settlement upon and cultivation of these 
lands, only shows that our interests and those 
of the State are identical; that California edi 
tors will better help the State by calling the 
attention of farmers to these lands and their 
capabilities, as well as the fact that one crop 
will many times repay the present price of 
most of them—than by 
(which certainly is not correct), that immi 


broadly asserting 
grant farmers are turning back from the State 
because they cannot find good lands subject 
to preemption entry. 

It is undoubtedly true, that the choice lands 
of the State, on railroads or rivers, cannot be 
purchased now at $1.25 per acre in 
backs. Neither 
Street be now bought at $12.50 per 50 vara. 
In no State of the Union is fertile land, with 


settlers, schools and churches all about, to be 


green 


can lots on Montgomery 


bought at a dollar and a quarter per acre. He 


who wishes to secure the best land in any 
State or territory as a preemptor, must be a 
pioneer, set his stakes, and wait for civiliza 
tion to come to him. California is no excep 
tion to this rule. It has been nearly twenty 
vears a State; 


know not 


has been settled by whites I 


how many years before the gold 


discovery. Of course its choicest locations are 
no longer Government lands. Yet such is the 
immense area and sparse population, that any 
one who really desires a farm can find “am 
ple room and verge enough,” can settle as a 
preemptor on as good land as there is in the 
world, choosing from millions of acres; or he 
can buy land already in private hands at rates 
as reasonable as the Government preemption 
rates, considering the comparative advantage 
of location. 

S S. Cuapman 


Famous South Carolina Farmers 


Crype E. WoopaLt anp 


Wittiam H. Faver, Jr. 


Rich in tradition as an agricultural colony, 
South Carolina has produced many pioneers 
in the held of agriculture. Some of these per 
sons were statesmen and military leaders of 
world renown. They may not have been fa- 
agricultural but 


mous for thei 


many of them were farmers with foresight 


pursults, 


and a determination to succeed in their agri 
cultural undertakings. Others of them were 
instrumental in introducing new crops and 
systems of farming to the state and to the 
South. 

The following short sketches of the lives 
and accomplishments of four such leaders 
are based on research done by the late Dr. 
William Hayne Mills, a Presbyterian Minis 
ter and subsequently Professor of Rural Soci 
ology at Clemson College for many vears. 
Dr. Mills is emphatic in stating that these 
may not be the most famous South Carolina 
farmers to have lived in South Carolina, but 
that their claim to fame is based on the real 
contributions which they made to the South's 
agriculture. 


Eviza Lucas PINCKNEY 


Experimentalist with Indigo—1722-1776 

Colonel George Lucas, Governor of An 
tigua, West Indies, brought his family to 
Carolina in 1739 and settled south of Charles 
ton on his Stono River estate. 

Eliza, the daughter, was about 18 years old 
and had recently returned from school in 
England. Colonel Lucas was soon recalled 
to Antigua, and the management of his plan 
tations fell upon this daughter. Eliza once 
stated, “I have the business of three planta 
tions to transact, which requires much writ 
ing and more business and fatigue than you 
By arising very early, I find 
For a con 


five 


can imagine... . 
I can go through much business.” 
siderable time, the “very early” was 
o'clock. 

Eliza had learned the value of indigo in 
Antigua and she sent for seed to experiment 
with its culture and manufacture in South 
Carolina. In the third year, after previous 


failures, she succeeded in making 17 pounds 


of good indigo, thus reviving an industry 
which had been virtually abandoned. Indigo 
continued, for about 40 years, to be the prin 
cipal agricultural product from South Caro 
lina till after the Revolution. In 1775, 1,107 
660 pounds were produced. 

Eliza 
“Ginger, Cotton, Lucerne, and Casada.” In 
1741-1742, she planted “a large plantation of 
two 


conducted experiments also with 


oaks,” intending “many years hence . . . 
thirds of the produce of my oaks for a 
charrity.” ~ 

In the spring of 1744 she married the Hon 
orable Charles Pinckney, who afterwards be 
came the Chief Justice of South Carolina. 
But marriage and high social position did 
not dim her interest in agriculture. Some 
time later she imported silkworm eggs and 
began the culture of silk. 

Eliza Lucas Pinckney ranks high among 
South Carolina’s farmers. Although 
her household, her books and her music were 
essential in her life, her interest in agricul 


great 


ture continued as long as she lived. 
THomas PINCKNEY 

Soldier, Patriot, Civil Engineer, 

Eminent Rice Planter, 1750-1828 


Thomas Pinckney was the younger son of 
Charles and Eliza Lucas Pinckney, and was 
born October 23, 1750. Educated in England, 
he was admitted to the bar in Charleston, 
S. C. in 1774 to begin the practice of law. He 
was elected Governor of South Carolina in 
1787, and after serving as Minister to Great 
Britain, Spain, and France, he was elected as 


a representative in Congress where he served 
two terms. In 1801 he retired from public 
service and for 12 years devoted his efforts to 


planting. But in 1812, when the second war 
with Great Britain began, President Madison 
nominated him as a junior Major-General, 
to have command over all the Southern half 
of the United States. 


Harriott Horry Ravenel, Eliza 


1896), 6. 
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Pinckney was the first Vice-President of 
the Agricultural Society of South Carolina 
(organized in Charleston in 1785), and so 
continued for 13 years. He was the first hon- 
orary member of the Pendleton Farmers’ So- 
ciety (organized in 1815), of which his son 
and namesake, Colonel Thomas Pinckney, 
was the first President. He had large plan- 
tation interests on the Santee: ‘Fairfield’, 
which he gave to his eldest son, and ‘Eldo 
rado’, on which he planned and built a beau 
tiful home. 

“From the windows of his stately” and 
typical Southern “home, General Pinckney 
could look upon his busy fields, and over 
many miles of rice-lands in the delta of the 
river.” The daily occupation of this prosper 
ous plantation owner consisted of “the daily 
inspection of his fields and rice-mills, the re 
ports of overseers, drivers, and cattleminders,” 
the planning “necessary to insure a wise di 
rection of two or three hundred laborers, and 
to provide for twice that number of mouths.” 
He also made daily visits to his carpenters’ 
and blacksmiths’ shops. He was greatly in- 
terested in mechanical work. Besides all this 
he must visit the sick of the plantation. 

General Pinckney’s knowledge of hydraul 
ics and his engineering skill, acquired in the 
construction of fortification in Charleston 
Harbor, were usefully employed on the banks 
of the Santee. 

His frequent experiments 
much to the perfection of the system which made 
the rice-lands of Carolina the model fields of the 
South, and of the that 
He imported a 


and costly contributed 


world, as far as 
skillful 


succ eeded in 


grain 1s 


concerned. engineer from 
Holland, 
land from the salt 
among the rice-planters of the state the Van Hassel 
system of embankment. 


General Pinckney at length corrected, by 


who soon 


protecting the 


water, and thus introduced 


repeated experiments, the saline nature of the 
soil, and rendered it fit for the culture of rice. 
By constantly enlarging the cultivated area, 
he reclaimed a great deal of fertile land, so 
that from this once useless estate he sent to 
market annually a crop of 20,000 bushels of 
rice. 

He collected information upon many speci- 
hed topics from friends or American travel- 
ers, when friendship or favors conferred gave 
him the His correspondence 
covered a wide range: the various soils of 


opportunity, 


different countries, modes of cultivation, ro 
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tation of crops, manures, implements of hus 
bandry, everything which could be useful in 
the improvement of agriculture. 

General Pinckney was a very successful 
planter and realized a large income from his 
property. His example stimulated his neigh 
bors to activity and by the use of his pen he 
endeavored to improve the whole agricultural 
system of the state. Pinckney also took an ac 
tive interest in the breeding of fine cattle. He 
brought various types of cattle from Europe 
and found that the Italian breeds were more 
suitable for working in the rice fields. 


Davin Rocerson WILLIAMS 
Progressive Experimentalist of the Pee Dee, 
1770-10 30 
David Rogerson Williams was born March 
8, 1776 near Society Hill in Darlington Dis 
trict. He and 
Providence and was elected to Congress in 
1805 and 1807. When the War of 1812 began, 
Williams was appointed a Brigadier General. 
He was Governor of South Carolina from 

1814 to 1817. 
About 1812, at 
small factory olf 
which was operated for 
About 1819 General Williams built a boat to 
take cotton to Georgetown. This boat car 
ried 300 bales of cotton, and made the trip 
in 15 days. It brought back all kinds of plan 


was educated in Charleston 


erected a 


Hill, he 


300 to 400 spindles 


Society 
yarn 


nearly 50 years. 


tation supplies, thus saving the people much 

time and expense. 

interests be 
His estate 

12,950 


General Williams had other 
sides the manufacture of cotton. 
included nine plantations of about 
acres, but in his later years the estate on the 
Pee Dee was made up of only five planta 
tions of 7,000 or more acres. 

Williams 
working season he inspected the work trom 
He usually carried a gun or rifle 
He was 


was an early riser, and in the 
horseback. 
and was accompanied by the dogs 
first in the Southern States and one of the 


first in the country to use mules for agricul 


tural purposes. He was also the first to dam 


the swamps of the Pee Dee against floods. He 
began this work about 1807 and carried it on 
for many years. 


Pinckney, Life 


1895), 214-215 


( Boston, 


‘ 
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In 1829, General Williams began making 
cottonseed oil, and experimented with it as 
a drying oil for painting, for lubricating, and 
for illuminating. Through his experiments 
he envisioned the time when cottonseed oil 
would be used in foods. 

Williams found it to his advantage to ro- 
tate his crops. His essay on his agricultural 
methods written to the “American Farmer” 
in 1825 is still of great interest today. 

There were 245 Negroes working on the 
hive plantations. His introduction of mules 
for farm work and his various experiments 
were of a great and permanent benefit to 
South Carolina agriculture. 

General Williams was killed on Novem- 
ber 18, 1830 by a falling log while he was 
engaged with his carpenters in repairing a 
bridge over Lynch's River. 


Wape Hampton 


The Greatest Improver of Livestock, 
1791-1555 

Wade Hampton was the son of the first 
General Wade Hampton, of the Revolution, 
and the father of the second General Hamp 
ton, who was a Lieutenant-General of the 
Cavalry in the Army of Northern Virginia 
under General Lee, afterward Governor of 
South Carolina and United States Senator for 
many,years. He was born April 21, 1791, his 
father’s only His father, at death, was 
reported to be the wealthiest farmer in the 
United States. The son, known to his friends 
as Colonel Wade, inherited, in addition to the 
home plantation “Millwood,” near Columbia, 
large plantations in Mississippi. 


son. 


He spent $60,000 in the development of 
Millwood, 


places of the South. It also became a meet 


which became one of the show 
ing place for the great and the near-great, in 
cluding Henry Clay, Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, and George Bancroft. 

In 1846, The American Agriculturist had a 
correspondent, R. L. Allen, traveling in the 
South and sending’ letters to the magazine. 
In a letter appearing in January of 1847, Allen 
referred to his visit to two plantations. 
belonging to Colonel 


these, 


The first of Wade 
Hampton, is the largest, and one of the best man 
aged estates in the South. It 
thousand acres of light upland, principally, sustain 


consists” of several 


ng a Natur il growth ol pine and various species 
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of oak; and some 2,000 or 3,000 acres of very fertile 
bottom lands, occupying the left bank of the Conga 
ree, near Columbia. The characteristic hospitality 
of its gentlemanly and intelligent proprietor de 
manded that my headquarters, while in the neigh 
borhood, should be at his own mansion; and accord 
ingly after spending a part of the day in Columbia, 
I found his carriage waiting to convey myself and 
baggage to his delightful residence about four miles 
distant After breakfast we mounted elegant 
thoroughbred saddle-horses and about two 
miles to the mansion of the late General Hampton, 
now unoccupied, in the vicinity of which is kept 
a part of Colonel Hampton's stud. This embraces 
numerous specimens of the best imported English 
horses, besides many of great merit, which he has 
bred himself. Colonel Hampton was a large put 
chaser at the sale of the late royal stud of William 
IV; and Monarch and King William, two of the 
animals bought on that occasion, possess good size, 


rode 


fine forms and are scarcely surpassed for reputation 
as_ breeders." 

During his ride over the plantation Allen 
saw the village in which the plantation labor- 
ers lived. He spoke also of seeing a grain 
mill, cotton gins, and presses driven by water 
power, huge barns, store rooms for grain 
and cotton, sheds for the various farm imple 
ments, pig barns, etc. He mentioned, too, of 
seeing a church for the slaves of the planta 
tion. About four miles further they saw a 
sawmill. A short distance beyond these, in 
the bottomlands of the Congaree, were 800 
acres of corn and 1600 acres of cotton culti 
vated in a single field. He did not fail to 
speak of the crops of grain, cowpeas, pump- 
kins, and other produce which he noticed on 
his inspection of the plantation. 

Though expecting to find much superior stock in 
the hands of so spirited and intelligent an agricul 
turist, | was surprised to see so large a herd of pure 
bred Durham cattle. Colonel Hampton informed 


me that his father procured the breed 


1793 


as early as 


Colonel Hampton has also a choice flock of long 
which cannot 
These too he 


wooled sheep, many individuals of 
be surpassed in the United States 


a long time, and finds them every 


has bred for 
way adapted to the soil and climate. . . . The 
mules, of which about 80 are kept on the planta 
tion, are generally of superior merit Many 
of the Berkshires in Colonel Hampton's pens were 
fine specimens of size and form, but he 1s more 
partial to the large white pigs. I regret that 
the limited time I had to devote to looking over 
Colonel Hampton's superb plantation and its choice 
stock, precludes my giving anything more than the 
above crude and brief notice of it; for weeks might 


The Americas st 6:20 (January, 1847). 
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be profitably spent here in studying its details and 
admirable general management. 

Since Allen was not very friendly to the 
South, we may take these descriptions as ac 
curate and the praise as well deserved. 

Two years later, another Northern man, 
Solon Robinson, also a correspondent for the 
American Agriculturist, was a guest at Mill 
wood. Robinson was more friendly toward 
the South than Allen, and he wrote 
During my journey I have had great opportunities 
to see Negro slavery as it is, and am free to say 
that all the objections I ever had to the institution 
must give way to the strong arguments of light and 
reason, that, at least to the Negro, it brings a thou 
sand blessings to one curse. I could tell you facts 
about the situation of the three hundred slaves upon 
the plantation of Colonel Wade Hampton, where 


I now write this, that would go to show the con 
dition of these people to be almost inconceivably 
better than that of thousands of white “free men” 


throughout all this region.’ 


Records of the State Agricultural Society 
show that Colonel Hampton was one of the 
principal exhibitors of horses, cattle, sheep, 


and hogs, and there were other premium 
winners who exhibited stock which originally 
came from Millwood. Probably no other 
farmer in South Carolina contributed more 
largely to the improvement of his domestic 
animals than Colonel Wade Hampton. 


lhid 2! 
"Kellar, Herbert A., Sol 
fericulturist (Fort Wayne 


AGRICULTURAL HISTORY IN HOLLAND 


G. E. 


In England the study of agricultural his 
tory is in the main a discipline that forms 
part of the departments of economic history 
in our various universities. For the past five 
vears it has also been stimulated by the 
founding of the Agricultural History So 
ciety. This Society was established by pri 
vate enterprise, but as it numbers amongst 
its members many university personnel from 
all over the country, and indeed foreign 
countries, it has intimate relations with the 
academic institutions where the subject is 
being studied. 

It is of the greatest importance in Holland, 
where the progress: of farming has been an 
example and a lesson to other European 
countries, England in particular. In 1939 a 
Studiekring voor de Geschiedenis van de 
Landbouw was privately organized as a De 
partment of the Koninklijk Genootschap 
voor Landbouwwetenschap with headquar 
ters at Wageningen. This Studiekring in 
cludes Belgian members as well as Dutch. 
It has published four volumes at intervals 


since its formation. 


Enthusiasm for the subject waxed after 
the war, and led to the establishment of the 
Nederlands Insti 
tuut: Instituut voor 
at Groningen. This Institute is 
jointly by the Dutch Ministry of Agriculture, 
the Farmers’ Society, the Workers’ Unions 


and the State University of Groningen. It 


Agronomisch-Historisch 
Landbouwgeschiedenis 
financed 


is part of the academic world, and is now 
directed by Dr. L. S. Meihuizen. Its main 
work is the preparation of an annual inter 
national bibliography of current books, at 
ticles and original documents, under the 
title Hustorta The fourth vol 
ume of this publication was issued early in 
In addition to the bibliography, rec 
Dutch 
agricultural history are included in each vol 
u idertakes 


A griculturae. 


1958. 


ords and other important sources for 


ume. Besides this, the Institute 
the supply of information regarding sources 


Neth: I 


facilitate 


to students and scholars both in the 
in other countries. To 


Institute 


lands and 


this work the has collected a con 


siderable and library of interna 


tional works and prepared an extensive doc 


growing 


1936), Vol Il, 213 
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umentation. When agricultural archives 
come to its notice the Institute arranges, 
when possible, for them to be deposited in 
the State Archive Library, where they are 
cared for by the Keeper of State Archives. 

In addition to Historia Agriculturae other 
work currently being undertaken at the 
Institute is (a) the collection of 16th and 
17th century notices of orders issued by the 
local authorities for the regulation of farm- 
ing and the marketing of produce; (b) a 
bibliography covering the life and condi- 
tions of employment of the Dutch farm 
worker; (c) a study of the economic history 
of the trade in farm produce in a polder in 
Zeeland in the 19th century. In addition, a 
hand list of sources for Dutch students of 
agricultural history is in preparation. 

Last year the organization of agricultural 
history was strengthened by the establish- 
ment of a Department of Agricultural His- 
tory at the Landbouwhogeschool at Wagen- 
ingen under the direction of Professor B. H. 
Slicher van Bath, formerly Professor in the 
State University at Groningen. He will be 
responsible for a course in agricultural his- 
tory for undergraduates here, and is direc- 


ting research in the social and economic his- 
tory of farming in Holland. In this connec- 
tion he is editing a series of studies Histor- 
ische Soctografieen van het Platteland, the 
first volume of which Een Samenleving on- 
der Spanning:Geschiedenis van het Platte- 
land in Overijssel, appeared last year over 
his own signature. He continues to act as 
secretary to the directing board of the Gron- 
ingen Institute. 

A further activity of this Department will 
be the reorganization of the Agricultural Mu- 
scum at Wageningen on modern museum 
lines and its expansion to make it the re- 
pository of a collection of early agricultural 
equipment, implements and tools, and form 
an adequate instrument for the preserva- 
tion and study of such things. This work is 
being done by Dr. J. M. G. van der Poel, 
formerly Director of the Groningen Insti- 
tute, whose reputation is already known be 
yond the frontiers of Holland, and who has 
formulated an imposing plan for the future. 

Clearly the Dutch have recognized the im- 
portance of the study of agricultural history, 
in the academic world, the government, and 


the industry itself. 


CURE FOR RHEUMATISM(?) 


The following is an effectual cure for the chronic rheumatism: take of full ripe Poke-ber 


ries, (they may now be had,) fill a glass bottle or vessel nearly full, pour in as 


much 


brandy as will fill the vessel, cork it for use; shake it occasionally; in two weeks, it will have 
extracted the juice from the berries. Take from one to three wine glasses full, in 24 hours, 


on an empty stomach; if too strong, a little water may be added. 


—From the Plough Boy (1822) 


THE VALUE OF PLASTER ON WHEAT 


My friends—I have a farm of rising 400 acres, and some years I have sowed 100 bushels 
of wheat—a few years since I made an experiment—first soaked my wheat for 12 hours in 
water; then rolled it in plaster—in the month of April sowed one bushel of plaster on every 
acre; when the wheat was about 12 inches high I sowed another bushel on every acre— 
and when my wheat was just earing I sowed another bushel on the acre. The result was 
nearly 40 bushels to the acre, while my neighbor’s, whose land was equal to mine, and 


equally well cultivated, did not average 10 bushels to the acre. 
—From the Plough Boy (1821) 


Book Reviens 


Letters from a Texas Sheep Ranch, Written 
in 1860 and 1867 by George Wilkins 
Kendall to Henry Stephens Randall. 
Edited by Harry James Brown. (Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, 1959, viii, 156 
pp., $3.50.) 


The informing and revealing correspond 


ence here conveniently assembled will pro 


vide a major contribution to the history of 
sheep husbandry of the Southwest, along with 
important sidelights on the occupation for 
the country at large. The collection is another 
find for the vigilant prospecting of state and 
regional historical societies. The main body 
of the letters is in the Regional History Col 
lection of Cornell University and the conclud 
ing supplemental letters in the library of the 


New York Historical Society. 
The 


another apposite example of the interest and 


correspondents themselves provide 
direct involvement of leading public men of 
the pre-industrial period, who were trained 
and experienced in other professions and bus 
inesses, in cultivation and husbandry. Ken 
dall, a native of New England, after learning 
his trade as a foot-loose journeyman printer 
in the leading cities, became a founder and 
New 


leans. By the time that he ventured in large 


editor of the popular Picayune at 


scale sheep ranching in Texas, in the mid 
fifties, he had won professional and literary 
fame as a war and foreign correspondent and 
as the author of an extended personal adven 
of the 
military 


Santa Fe trail and an 
Mexican 


ture narrative 


elaborate history of the 
War. 

His congenial correspondent, Randall was 
no less prominent. A member of an old and 
distinguished family of central New York, 
he had a classical and legal training and a 
mild flare for politics. His ability as a writer 
was very considerable as was shown in sub 
jects in which he had an unusual interest. 
As a devotee of traditional democracy, he was 
led to write the most detailed life of Thomas 


But 


and efforts centered on two causes, educa 


Jefferson. more and more his interests 
tional reform for which he wrote and served 
on boards, in the legislature, and as state sec 
retary; and, what came to absorb his private 


and public life, the improvement in the pro 
duction and marketing of wool. 


These letters written in the midst of the 


hurried, hectic round of seasonal labors, pic 


ture realistically the risks, hazards, and, too 


often, tragic disasters of frontier sheep rais 


ing: inexperience with region and climate, 


delays and losses in the importation of stock, 


disease, storms, prairie fires, predatory an 


imals, rustlers, and Indian marauders. Ken 
dall in changing from editorial desk to wil 


derness ranch, Was subject to these vicissi 


tudes but he learned quickly, not only trom 


experience but from reading and correspond 


ence. His methods and management soon 


gave him recognition as the superior sheep 


& 


man ol the state. In his deliberate choice ot 


location, judicious selection of breeding stock, 


Merinos New 


guards against disease, shelter 


largely from England, sate 


from. storms, 
provision of forage for unseasonable winters, 
diversification, 


and attention to 


Kendall’s ranching departed radically from 


Increasing 


the prevailing practices. Prudentially, he im 
ported shepherds from Scotland and wisely 
relied toa marked degree upon their advice 

Kendall Was evel 
promoter for Texas and was impatient with 


a rational enthusiast and 


faint-hearted critics. His assurance and dem 


onstrated SUCCESS brought a continuous flow 


of inquiries from correspondents who sought 


advice about migrating. Such interregional 


interest de monstrates the economic 


bonds between North and South at a 


again 
time 
when political relations were becoming so 
strained. 

Secession and war brought violent interrup 
tion to the orderly course of life and economy 
Markets and currency 
Indians 


on the ranch. wert 


disrupted. and lawless bands de 
stroved stock and murdered shepherds Lynch 


Kendall, 


like his German neighbors, was a reluctant 


law was invoked in self defense. 
secessionist, but he was firmly devoted to the 
rights and interests of his state and region 
and supported the Confederate cause as the 
only safeguard against irresponsible abolition 
ism and centralized tyranny in the adminis 


Ke ndall, the 


exemplar of 


tration, as it seemed to him 
vankee, 


Southern nationalism. 


former was a_ true 
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Randall’s conservative attitude in support- 
ing the Breckenridge ticket kept the friends 
from an open break and their correspondence 
was renewed in 1867, a few months before 
Kendall’s untimely death. In spite of the de- 
structions and uncertainties of war and 
reconstruction, Kendall was hopeful of restor- 
ing his ranch to prosperous operation and 
had he lived he might again have made at 
least a partial recovery. He was counting 
much on the projected woolen mills in the 
region. 

Dr. Brown has edited the collection with 
understanding competence. In addition to the 
voluminous writings of the correspondents, 
he has made effective use of government 
reports, Fayette Copeland’s life of Kendall, 
the history of the Picayune by Thomas 
Dabney, and the writings of the foremost 
historian of sheep husbandry, Colonel Ed- 
ward Wentworth. His introduction provides 
the needful setting and background and 
his annotations sedulously identify persons, 
places, and the numerous literary allusions 
of a widely-read journalist. A full and clearly 
organized index and contemporary end maps 
facilitate reference utilization. 

As the first in a new series of publications 
in agricultural history, this book is a distinct 
credit to the sponsoring agencies, the Agri- 
cultural History Society and the University 
of Illinois Press. 

Earle D. Ross 
lowa State College 


The Heritage of the Middle West. Edited by 
Joun J. Murray. (Norman, The Uni 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1958, xiv, 304 
pp., $4.00.) 

a camel is a 

When 


anyone is courageous enough to invite a 


There is an old saying that 
horse put together by a committee. 
dozen scholars to write essays describing var 
ious facets of so complex an idea as the heri 
tage ot the Middle West, he dese rves genuine 
credit. Coe College and the Margaret Pilcher 
Fund are to be commended for sponsoring 
If the final product is not a 


this project. 


perfectly balanced study, it is, indeed, an 
interestingly written and provocative one. 
The titles of the essays, which in some cases 


“The 


may appear somewhat too facile, are: 


Inheritance from the Old World,” by John 
J. Murray; “The Garden of the World: Fact 
and Fiction,” by Ray A. Billington; “From 
Poverty to Prosperity,” by Paul Sharp; “A 
Political Whirlpool,” by John D. Hicks; “The 
Search for Utopia,” by Arthur Bestor; “Land 
of the Free,” by Vaclav L. Benes; “In Search 
of God,” by Sidney E. Mead; “Food tor 
Middle Western Thought,” Joseph L. Blau; 
“A Soil for the Seeds of Literature,” by John 
T. Flanagan; “Blazing a Trail to Higher 
Education,” by Albert Schmidt; “What Use 
Art?” by Eugene Kingman; and “For His- 
torians, a Lesson,” by Walter Johnson. Need- 
less to say, there is a good deal of overlapping. 
It was, of course, impossible for the authors 
to separate religion, education, and thought, 
or, for that matter, politics and economics. 
The result, however, is not duplication, but a 
differing interpretation of the same experi- 
ence. This is most clearly evident in the at- 
tempts made by the various authors to define 
the Middle West as a region. It is obvious 
that there can be no agreement because the 
term is applied by each scholar within the 
context of certain characteristics of his subject 
matter field. Since the characteristics of poli 
tics differ from those of religion, and the 
same is true for the other subject areas as 
well, the limits of the 
necessity, a matter of personal opinion. 

It is interesting that the authors do tend to 


region remain, of 


agree in the support of some significant gen 
eralizations, even if they do not spell out theit 


agreement in a complete form. Most of the 


contributors indicate that the real nature of 
the region and the image of the region in 
the minds of the people were not in harmony. 
A good deal of the history of the Middle 
West is the story of the reconciliation of the 
ideal and the reality by the people. Another 
generalization in which the authors tend to 
confirm each other is in the changing conno 
tation of the words Middle West from rural 
to urban. The Middle West is not continuing 
to represent an agricultural culture, but rather 
industry is the determining 
a touch of irony in the in 
all of the writers that 


one in which 

There is 
virtually 
the regional experiences are unique while at 


factor. 
sistence by 


the same time, each insists with almost equal 
vigor, that what took place was a part of a 
nation wide, if not world wide experience. 
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There is the insistence, also, that the Middle 
West not only contributed to the develop- 
ment of the nation, but that its significance 
as a region is increasing rather than diminish- 
ing. This despite the admission that regional- 
ism is a weakening concept in our world of 
rapid communication and mass marketing 
practices. 

All this is indicative of tae fact that The 
Heritage of the Middle West is not merely 
a catch-all without a central theme. It is 
probably true that experts in various subject 
matter fields will be apt to agree or disagree 
on aspects of particular essays, or even the 
examination, but most 


twelve areas of 


scholars will welcome this book. 
Martin Ridge 
San Diego State College 


University of the Narthern Plains. By Lowis 
G. Geicer. (The University of North 
Dakota Press, Grand Forks, N. D., 1958, 
49] pp. $5.00.) 

The story that Professor Geiger tells here 
of the University of North Dakota is an 
At Grand Forks where the Uni 
is located there was a real frontier 


heroic one. 
versity 
environment in the eighties. Newspaper items 
of this period mentioned a free-for-all among 
the professionals at one of the best known 
“tancy” houses as to the distribution of fees, 
the suicide of a “frail but beautiful” private 
courtesan, and the conversion of a drunken 
halt-breed into a human torch. The popula 
tion of the town declined from 1,700 in 1880 
to less than 200 in 1885. 

In the same decade, however, there were 


three hundred school children already and 
a masonic lodge and the six churches were 
reported to be full. There were three high 
schools in the North Dakota part of Dakota 
Territory at Grand Forks, Fargo and Bis 
marck. At Grand Forks the first high school 
class was graduated in 1887. 

Wheat had dropped to fifty cents a bushel 
in September of 1884 when construction on 
tne class room building Was progressing, 
standing like a discouraged light-house on the 
On the 


classroom; on the next floor was a study and 


prairie. first floor was a study and 


some cloakrooms. Other rooms were assigned 


to the President and his family on the first 


and second floors. The preceptress also had 
a room on the first floor; the janitor had 
quarters in the basement for himself and his 
family. The janitor, the President and the 
preceptress, Mrs. Mott, all ate together; the 


President said President Blackburn 
later complained that Mrs. Mott ate the first 
sull 


grace. 


course while the prayer was being 
intoned. 

When the University opened there were 
as yet no furnace or storm windows for pro 
tection against the Dakota winter. The only 
heat was provided by three stoves in_ the 
study rooms. The water closets emptied into 
the “coulee,” from which all available wash 
water was in turn drawn. Fortunately, the 
water closets were abandoned and outdoor 
toilets were substituted. Almost any residents 
of Dakota were accepted in the institution. 
Fifty per cent was the passing grade, but 40 
per cent was an acceptable grade in special 
cases. Class work consisted mostly of recita 
tions from textbooks. Puritanical discipline 
was enforced upon the students; the first 
morning bell was rung at 6:45; daily prayers 
were compulsory. The doors were closed at 
9:00; lamps were to be out at 10:00. All about 
the only building were plowed fields and 
wheat, indescribably bleak cheerless 
no trees. 


Much of the 


told in terms of the 


history of the institution is 


fortunate or unfortunate 
choice of presidents. Some of them were of 
the Chautauqua lecturer type; others were 
adept at manipulating political support both 
in the University and in the state legislature; 
Webster Merrifield was a scholar and an un 
institution 
secms to have lett i 


As in so 


other colleges and universities, quarrels 


selfish worker for the state, the 


and the students: he 


yreat tradition behind him 


among faculty members, the academi 


munity and the college town seem to 


been normal developments 

Seminars had considerable vogue under 
President McVey 
Libby, who had trained by 


I rederick Jackson Turner at Wisconsin The 
| 


seminars in the social sciences seem to have 


as introduced by Professor 


heen Protessor 


been stimulated by the retorm atmosphere 


of the late Many of the 


books and articles produced at the University 


nineteenth century 


were in this field. 


com 
|): 
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Student life at North Dakota was marked 
by many successful athletic teams, particularly 
the football teams coached by Walter Swet- 
land and Gil Dobie of later Cornell fame. 
Soon the northern plains rang with the sound 
of the “Sioux” war cry: 


Odz-Dzo-Dzi! 
Ri-Ri-Ri! 

Hi-yah! Hi-ya! 
North Dakota 


Of almost as great interest were debate and 
oratory and, occasionally, baseball. 

It was the particular good fortune of the 
University of North Dakota to be called 
upon to provide the higher education of a 
group of energetic and brilliant young men 
and women, mostly second-generation Nor- 
wegians, whose native genius blossomed in 
the soil of North Dakota when watered by 
the scholarship of devoted and well-trained 
teachers. These included Lynn 
Frazier, Senator William Langer, Vilhjalmur 
Stefanson, explorer and author, Maxwell 
Anderson, outstanding American playwright, 
William Lemke, leader of the Non-Partisan 
League and United States Senator, Thomas 
wheat 


Governor 


Campbell, the “world’s 
grower,” and Elmer Ellis, American histor 
ian and later president of the University of 
Missouri. 

Geiger notes that a number of these were 


greatest 


occasionally subject to University discipline: 
both Lemke and Frazier were expelled from 
their dormitory. Geiger isn’t sure that Stefan- 
“great 


honors and fame before the 


world” made up for all the trouble he caused 


son’s 


when he was an undergraduate. There still 
official 
whether Stef was expelled or simply sus 


is some confusion in circles as to 
pended. But he remembers that the expulsion 
was announced before all faculty and students 
at a chapel meeting, which sounds official 
enough to satisfy almost anybody. He is a 
tradition among undergraduates at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota: the man who broke 
all of the rules of the institution and “more 
or less” got away with it. 
One does not always get as lively books as 
this to review. 
Robert Samuel Fletcher 
Oberlin College 


HISTORY 
Perspectives on Conservation: Essays on 
America’s Natural Resources. Edited by 
Henry Jarretr. (Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1958, xii, 260 pp., $5.00.) 
“Conservationists are unquestionably useful 
people.” So says John Kenneth Galbraith in 
his essay—one of 23 in this volume. The read- 
er will agree. These various papers owe their 
origin to Resources for the Future, an organi- 
zation which sponsored a series of programs 
early in 1958 at the Cosmos Club, Washing 
ton, D. C. The occasion was the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Governors’ Conference at 
the White House and the one hundreth anni 
versay of Theodore Roosevelt's birth. But, the 
editor remarks, this is not a commemorative 
volume in the usual sense. It is an attempt 
to examine the record of the past 50 years 
but also to make a contribution “to the under- 
standing and solution of present resource 
problems and those of the next fifty years.” 
The book is divided into six sections stem- 
ming from the six programs, each with a 
main paper, followed by supplementary or 
critical papers. The first section, a good his 
torical coverage, is entitled: “The First Fifty 
Years.” The remaining sections are more or 
less specialized, as the titles indicate: “Science, 
Technology, and Natural Resources”; “Re- 
source Demands and Living Standards”; 
“Urban Growth and Natural Resources”; 
“Some Determinants of Resource Policy”; 
“Organizing for Conservation and Develop 
ment.” For the reader interested in conserva 
tion today and its multifarious aspects and 


implications, the book has especial value. 


It is of course impossible in a short review 
to give due credit to the many contributors. 
However, the first section on historical back 
ground was of particular interest to this re 
viewer. Ernest S. Griffith in his lengthy 
appraisal of “Main Lines of Thought and 
Action,” the first 50 years, gives a relatively 
orthodox interpretation: The great leadership 
of Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot; 
the cautiousness of William Howard Taft; 
Woodrow Wilson’s preoccupation with other 
matters than natural resources; 1920 as an 
important year 
water power and minerals leasing legislation; 
the “conservation explosion” in Franklin 
Roosevelt's first term; and the many 
tinuing problems at mid-century, closely re- 


for conservation, with its 


con- 
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lated to those of 1908. “The emphases have 
changed,” he says, “but in most essential 
elements 1958 is but 1908 illuminated.” 
Samuel P. Hays, in his short paper, “The 
Mythology of Conservation,” takes exception 
vigorously to the above interpretation. Con- 
servation, he asserts, has “radically altered its 
course” in the last fifty years, “shifting from 
an open, optimistic, hopeful movement, tied 
to a broad philosophy of human improve- 
ment, to a more rigid, pessimistic one, deeply 
affected by a fear for human. survival.” 
Thomas B. Nolan, Director of the Geological 
Survey, later enters this argument. He be 
lieves that the original conservationists were 
matter of fact fearful that 
would be exhausted; and he concludes that 
in the years since 1908 the “Inexhaustible Re 
source of Technology” has brought about a 


as a resources 


reassuring picture, in so far as physical re 
sources alone are concerned. 

Galbraith has written a disturbingly un 
article entitled, “How Much 
Should a Country Consume?” The national 


complacent 


“appetite,” he believes, should be curbed if 
conservation is to have much meaning. This 
leads to an endless chain of problems such 
as the heavy, wasteful American automobile 
and the “institution” of planned obsolescence. 
Can nothing be done about it? The 
step, says Galbraith, is to shed our reluctance 


first 
to discuss the subject. After all, “freedom 
is not much concerned with tail fins or even 
with automobiles.” 

The above illustrations, it is hoped, will 
adequately suggest the interesting ideas in 
this volume. It is well worth reading. 

]. Leonard Bates 
University of Illinots 


Land: The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1958. 
By the United States Department of 
Agriculture. (Washington, D. C., 
ernment Printing Office, 1958, xi, 605 pp., 
$2.25.) 

Historians who value the 1940 Yearbook 
should find the 1958 volume equally appeal 
ing and useful. Numerous members of the 
Agricultural History Society contributed to 
the work, including Dr. Charles L. Stewart, 


Gov 


about whom the editor wrote: “If it were 
our policy to dedicate a Yearbook of Agricul 


an individual, this Yearbook would 


ture to 


be dedicated to Charles L. Stewart, protessor 
of agricultural economics in the University of 
Illinois, for his active interest in this book and 
this subject and for his devoted, conspicuously 
successful teaching of others to appreciate 
its scope and importance.” Dr. Stewart, who 
is retiring this year from his long career as 
a teacher, served on the Yearbook Commit 
tee and co-authored articles in the 
on “Some Financial Aspects of Land Use.” 
The Yearbook is a fitting 
friend and colleague, Charles L. Stewart. 
The entire Yearbook is of the highest 
quality. Two sections of pictures are included, 
the first of which has particular merit as his 
tory. Entitled “Forever the Land,” it offers a 


section 


tribute to our 


pictorial “account of what the fathers found; 
the winning of the West; the growth of 
people and the Nation; the development of 
problems of this later 
The 


entirely of 


scientific agriculture; 
day; what of the future?” second sec 


tion of pictures consists aerial 
photographs of “The Face of Our Land” 

from Aroostook County, Maine, to Santa 
Clara County, California. Fourteen pages of 
highly useful charts and maps, many of which 
are historical, are unfortunately buried near 
the center of the book without adequate 
Table of They are 


important enough to Warrant a special men 


notice in the Contents. 
tion in the front matter of the Yearbook. 
.The articles in the book are too numerous 
to mention; however, the ten mayor sections 
will indicate the basic approach to a study 
of the “Land.” These (1) Our 
Heritage of Land, (2) How We Use and 
Manage Public Lands, (3) How We Us« 
Our Private Lands, (4) Some Financial As 
pects of Land Use, (5) Rights, Ownership, 
and Tenure, (6) Taking Care of What We 
Have, (7) Our Woods and Templed Hills, 
(S) These Also Are Our Country 
on Alaska, Hawai and Puerto Rico], (9) 
Our Growing Needs and Problems, and (10) 


Planning tor a Better Use. 


topics are 


| articles 


This brief listing of parts of the 


Yearbook can only 


major 


suggest the varied sub 


yects covered. Every person interested in 


agricultural history will discover a wealth of 
material on most topics. No better book 
bargain exists. 

C. Clyde Jones 


University of Illinois 
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Economic Development in the Southern Pied- 
mont 1860-1950, Its Impact on Agricul- 
ture. By AntHuony M. Tane. (Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1958, xv, 256 pp., $6.00.) 

This monograph, the first of a contemplated 
series, is the outcome of a research project be- 
gun some six years ago by three Vanderbilt 
University economists. Their concern is the 
long-standing problem of rural poverty, with 
emphasis on local and regional disparity in 
farm income and productivity. Each re 
searcher has undertaken a systematic investi- 
gation of a typical Southern rural area, Pro- 
fessor Tang’s study embracing 21 counties in 
the South Carolina-Georgia Piedmont region. 
The aim is to put various popular diagnoses 
as to cause, and the often controversial 
remedies prescribed, to a searching analysis 
in the hope of eliminating irrelevant or mis- 
taken theories and opinion and finding at 
least a few genuinely sound conclusions based 
on empirical evidence. 

In pursuit of this objective, Professor Tang 
has applied exhaustive empirical tests to a 
hypothesis, originally advanced by Professor 
Theodore W. Schultz of the University of 
Chicago, to the effect that the long-term, in 
creasing geographical disparity in farm in- 
come is explained by the pattern of local 
industrial-urban development. The historical 
evidence is conclusive. In the preindustrial 
era the output of farm labor and the level of 
farm income was about the same in every 
Industrial-urban growth, whenever 
disturbed the 


region. 


and wherever it occurred, 
former equilibrium. Over the years the re 
gional gap in farm income has widened, and 
al present, despite several decades of uninter 


rupted prospec rity, IS aS serious as ever. 


The process by which farm income levels 
are affected is examined in much detail. 
Seldom has the reviewer witnessed su h 


thorough and foolproof analysis or such in 


genuity in overcoming limitations of data 
and other hurdles to objective analysis. Every 
hypothesis is lucidly stated. Testing proce 
dures are carefully formulated and skillfully 


applied. Terms are precisely defined, e.g., 
who should be classified as a “farm worker,” 
and what constitutes “net income” from agri 


cultural activities? 


Rural areas which came under the influence 
of a nearby industrial-urban matrix benefited 
materially from more efficient market organi- 
zation and resource allocation. Farmers re- 
ceived better prices, and had substantially 
more money in the bank. Surplus farm labor 
found alternative employment opportunities, 
while the remaining farmers invested more 
money in equipment and livestock and in 
general were able to better their condition. 
“The relatively strong positive income effect 
exerted by industrial-urban development upon 
local agriculture was largely the result of the 
ability of such development to absorb for- 
merly underemployed farm labor” (p. 219). 
Yet, heavy out-migration from the underde- 
veloped counties has not succeeded in raising 
the returns to agricultural labor to a level 
comparable with that of the developed coun- 
ties. This finding is a bothersome one, and 
leads to the conclusion that maintenance of 
full-employment as a solution to poverty in 
agriculture would seem to require supple- 
mentary remedial action on the part of the 
government. Technological advance should 
free agricultural resources for general eco 
nomic development rather than add to total 
farm output, maintains Professor Tang. The 
burden of such resource transfer should be a 
governmental responsibility for, left on their 
own, low-income farm areas in the United 
States are in a situation not unlike that of “a 
man pursuing a receding horizon” (p. 224). 

Professor Tang has performed a truly valu 
able service in demolishing and discarding, 
or minimizing, the confusion of forces and 
factors commonly advanced to explain region 
al income differentials in agriculture. For 
example, Southern farmers hunt and fish as 
much as they do, not because they preter a 
lazy way of life but because extra labor ap 
plied to their land would probably not yield 
returns worth the effort; moreover, if alterna 
tive opportunities for making money were at 
hand they might even give up hunting and 
fishing altogether. The findings of this study 
support this view, and indicate also that the 
percent of farm population of the Negro race 
has no appreciable effect on farm income. 
Neither are the crop-lien system of extending 
credit and the practice of sharecropping a 
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plausible explanation for the relative poverty 
of Southern agriculture. The author is con- 
vinced that these make-shift arrangements 
were forced on the South by historical circum 
stances and would long since have been out 
grown if the general pattern of economic de 


velopment had not lagged far behind that 
of such metropolitan areas as Chicago, which 
undoubtedly exerts a strong positive income 
effect on Illinois and lowa agriculture. 
Frederick W. Kohlmeye 
University of Illinots 


Book Briefs 


Water Witching U.S. A. By Evon Z. Voor 
and Ray Hyman. (Chicago, University 


of Chicago Press, 1959, xu, 248 pp., 


$4.95.) 

In the preface the authors reveal that they 
got together 4nd wrote the book because of 
their interest in water witching from the 
standpoint of their respective disciplines, an 
thropology and psychology. Another interest 
of the authors is in magic, and a large part 
of the book deals with the manner in which 
psychological conditioning brought forth un 
explained or “magical” reactions to water 
witching, table rocking, educated horses, and 
other related questions. 

This 
authors, and will not attempt to become an 
expert in fields in which he has no training. 
The chapters dealing with why and how 
witching works are interesting reading to the 
novice. Whether the conclusions reached are 


reviewer accepts the advice of the 


valid is primarily in the field of psychology. 


The historian will find a general history 
of water witching in chapter 2. The historian 
interested in agriculture in a particular part 
of the country will find a few tables of a gen 
eralized nature dealing with the amount of 
water witching practiced in his area—he will 
also find it difficult to refer to them as there 
is no index. The use of the book in an his 
torical approach to a specific subject such as 
the part water witching played in Brown 


county, Nebraska, is almost non-existent. 


It is a pleasant and instructive book for one 


wanting to learn something about water 
witching as a general subject. The last chap 
ter, “Water Witching as Magical Divination” 


does a good job of stating the reason for and 


the place of water witching in our present 
society, 

W. D. Aeschbacher 

Nebraska State Historical Soctety 


International Resources and National Policy. 
By Our~w T. Mouzon. (New York, Har 
per & Brothers, 1959, xiv, 732 pp., $7.50.) 

A book on international resources, because 
of its enormous scope, offers a great challenge 
to an author. Professor Mouzon, who wrote 
this particular book over a four-year period, 
not only met the challenge effectively but 
added the concept of national policy ets-d-vrs 
text 


these Written for use as a 


book or as a guide to policy-makers, the book 


resources. 


is crammed full of statistical data’ which 


makes it a useful reference volume for pet 

sons interested in international affairs 
The author 

choice of American policy objectives 


freedom and 


clearly defines his personal 
the pro 
maximum Security 


tor the peoples of the world. He recognizes 


moting of 


the basic incompatibility of maximum eco 
security on the one hand and maxi 
individual and 


Within this limitation, he 


nomic 


mum national freedoms on 
the other. 


that in the strength of the free world lies the 


argues 


future hopes of the United States to achieve 
the twin goals of security and freedom. Our 
policies must foster the four primary ele 
ments—economic, military, political and mor 
al-psychological—of this strength. These four 
elements are called our national resources: 
we must make the most strategic use of them 
to attain maximum freedom, security, 
strength, and economic progress on an inter 


national scale. 
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Agricultural historians will find the nearly 
200 pages devoted to agricultural resources, 


international trade in agricultural commodi- 
ties, and American farm policy highly useful, 
especially in respect to the statistical data pre- 


sented in tabular and geographical form. Pro 
fessor Mouzon analyzes the world’s agricul- 
tural resources and production, drawing 
largely on publications of the U.S.D.A. Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations and the 
United Nations’ Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. His minute breakdown of inter- 
national trade on a commodity-by-commodity 
basis is particularly excellent. The material 
on agricultural policy largely relates Ameri- 
can farm policy to international trade prob 
lems. In this respect, Mouzon defines the 
fundamental agricultural problem as that of 
inadequate food supplies for more than one 
half of the world’s people. 

The remaining five hundred pages of the 
book consider other resources under the head- 
resources, capi 


The sub- 


ing of “material and energy” 
tal resources and human resources. 
ject of “Strategy of Security,” built around a 
consideration of geopolitics and economics 
(geoecopolitics), concludes the study. 
Clyde Jones 
University of Illinois 


Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. By 
Vivian Wiser. (The National Archives, 
National Archives and Records Service, 
General Services Administration, Wash 
ington, 1958, 212 pp.) 

This publication is one of a long series of 
“preliminary” or provisional inventories of 
the National Archives. The establishment 
and organization of the Bureau of Agricul 
tural Economics is traced briefly in the intro 
duction. The inventory itself consists of four 
basic parts: (1) general records which apply 
to the operations of the Bureau as a whole; 
(2) divisional records; (3) state offices’ rec 
ords; and (4) regional offices’ records. Eight 
appendices include lists relating to general 
correspondence of the Bureau, lists of project 
files, lists relating to records of the Division 
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of Land Economics, lists relating to the Di- 
vision of Statistical and Historical Research, 
and a select bibliography of references on the 
Bureau. 


National Archives Accessions. Issued as a 
Supplement 54 to the National Archives 
Guide. (Washington, D. C., Exhibits 
and Publication Branch, General Services 
Administration, National Archives and 
Records Service, 1958, 48 pp.) 

Meyer H. Fishbein presents a brief histori- 
cal account of early business statistical opera- 
tions by the Federal Government as an intro- 
duction to this list of accessions for the year 
July 1, 1956 to June 30, 1957. Naturally, much 
of the nineteenth century activity was direc 
ted toward agricultural data. Of particular 
interest to agricultural historians are the ac- 
quisition by the National Archives of Rec- 
ords from the following: Office of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; Civilian Conservation 
Corps; Bureau of Land Management; Bur 
eau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering; Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omies; Farmers Home Administration; Bu 
reau of Reclamation; Tennessee Valley Au 
thority; Authority; 
Indian Claims Commission and the Office of 


Commodity Exchange 


Geography. 


Buffalo Bill and the Wild West. By Henry 
BLacKMAN Seti and Vicror WeysricHt. 
A Signet Key Book. (New York, The 
New American Library, 1959, x, 320 pp., 
> 0.) 


The New has 
made available in paperback form a_ book 
published by Oxford University Press in 1955. 
The book is a profusely illustrated biography 
which follows William F. Cody’s career from 
boyhood in Iowa and Kansas to the closing 


American Library series 


performances of his great Wild West Show. 
It is based on authoritative sources and is well 
The 
American West are preserved in this colorful 
“last of the 


written. romance and drama of the 


account of the great frontier 


scouts.” 


Notes and Comments 


APRIL 1959 MEETING 

The Agricultural History Society, meeting 
with the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation in Denver, Colorado, held a joint ses- 
sion with the Association as well as its annual 
business meeting on April 23, 1959, and a 
luncheon on April 24, 1959. 

The joint session of the Society and the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, ar 
ranged by Harry J. Brown of Michigan State 
University, convened at 2:30 p.m., April 23, 
1959, C. Clyde Jones of the University of Ili 
nois served as chairman. In the first paper, 
entitled “Social Theory and the Frontiers,” 
Allan G. Bogue of the State University of 
lowa suggested that the social structure of 
pioneer communities influenced the person 
ality of the pioneer. Mr. Bogue reviewed 
Turner's social theory and the concepts and 
theories of a number of sociologists and an 
thropologists, and related ideas to the pioneer 
period of the Middlewestern prairie. He con 
cluded that the absence of an established so 
cial framework on the frontier may have fun 
damentally affected the development ot eco 
nomic and social organization in the Mid 
west. 

Clayton Ellsworth ot Wooster College, in 
his discussion of “Theodore Roosevelt's Coun 
try Life Commission,” pointed out that the 
Commission was the result of almost four 
years of planning by Roosevelt, Sir Horace 
Plunkett, Gifford Pinchott, and Liberty Hyde 
Bailey. The Commission’s Report was ig 
nored by Roosevelt's successors in the presi 
dency. However, over a period of time, the 
history of a better rural America has been the 
history of the acceptance of the Commission's 
recommendations. 

The third paper, “The American Impres 
sions of a French Botanist, 1873,” 
sented by Dwight W. Morrow, Jr., of Lincoln 
University. Mr. Morrow discussed the Amer 
ican travels of Jules Emile Planchon, from 
the University of Montpellier in southern 
France, who visited this country in 1873 to 
phylloxera-resistant 


pre 


identify and procure 
American grapevines for the disease-ridden 
vineyards of southern France. He received 


help from Charles V. Riley, one of America’s 


leading entomologists. Generally, Planchon 
believed that most aspects of American civili 
zation compared unfavorably with those of 
France. 

At the conclusion of an animated discus 
sion of the papers, the annual business meet 
ing was called to order by President Vernon 
Carstensen. A motion was seconded and 
passed to dispense with reading the minutes 
of the The 
Treasurer read his financial report, pointing 


previous meeting. Secretary 
out that since expenditures exceeded receipts 
by over eight hundred dollars in 1958, it was 
necessary to cut the size of the journal. Mr. 
Rasmussen reported that the Society had 34 
more paid members and subscribers in 1958 
than in 1957, and 184 more than in 1951. 


C. Clyde Jones, editor, reported that he had 


a number of excellent articles at hand for 
publication, but would welcome additional 
contributions. He urged those present to en 
courage their graduate students to submit 
manuscripts for consideration for publication 


Award. Mr 


necessity of 


and for the Edwards Memorial 
Jones stated that the economi 
holding the journal to a limited number of 
pages was causing a delay in the publication 
of articles. George Anderson moved that the 
Clyde 
Jones for the excellent work that he was do 


Society express its appreciation to 


ing for the journal. The motion was seconded 
and passed unanimously. Mr. Anderson then 
moved that the Society 
tion to Wayne D. 


as secretary-treasurer. 


express Its apprecia 
Rasmussen for his work 


The 


onded and passed unanimously. 


mouon Was sec 


The report of the Nominating Committec 
was presented by George Anderson, chair 
man. In a close election, in which 129 mem 
bers cast ballots, the following ofhcers were« 
elected: president, H. C. M. Case; 
dent, Weymouth T. 
urer, Wayne D. Rasmussen; executive com 
mittee, Robert G. Dunbar James H 
Shideler; and book award committee, D. A 
Brown. 


Vice pre Sl 


Jordan; secretary-treas 


and 


Mr. Rasmussen moved that the Society ex 
press its gratitude to Fred Shannon for his 
service for three years as chairman of the Ed 
Memorial Committee. The 


wards Awards 


152 


mouon Was seconded and passed unani- 
mousiv. The motion was made that the So- 
ciety taank the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, particularly its  secretary-treas- 
urer, William D. Aeschbacher, and its pro- 
gram committee, for the most satisfactory 
arrangements made for the joint session and 
luncheon sponsored by the Society. Several 
members expressed their appreciation of the 
arrangements, after which the motion was 
seconded and _ passed. 

Mr. Shannon announced on behalf of the 
Edwards Memorial Award Committee that 
no student award was being made for 1958 
since no manuscripts had submitted, 
and that the award for the best published 
article in Agricultural History had been made 
for his article, “The 


been 


to Gene M. Gressley 
Turner Thesis—A Problem Historiog 
rapay.” The Book Award Committee an 


nounced that the prize manuscript for 1959 
was “God Speed the Plow,” by Clark C 
Spence. There being no further business, the 
metting was adjourned. 

The Society’s luncheon was held on Friday, 
April 24, 1959, and was well attended by 
members of the Society and the Association. 
Lewis E. Atherton introduced Vernon Cars- 
tensen, president of the Society, who ad 
dressed the group on “The Genesis of an Ag 
ricultural Experiment Station.” Mr. Carsten 
sen stated that in many ways the agricultural 
experiment stations, established during the 
1870's and 1880's, represented the first step 
taken to bring science to the service of our 
at public ex 
only 


society in an organized way 
pense. The experiment stations not 
were to have a profound influence upon agri 
culture but they also provided an example 
which was to help shape the pattern of indus- 
trial and other publicly supported research 
agencies. 

The Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station was opened officially on October 1, 
1883. This, like those in other states, repre- 
sented the culmination of a long period of 
groping for a way in which the farmer could 
be aided in improving his methods and be 
coming more productive. 

In 1866, the Wisconsin legislature decided 
to assign the lands given the state under the 
Morrill Land Grant College Act of 1862 to 
the University, with the responsibility for cre- 
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ating a college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. The agricultural department grew 
slowly. Farm groups urged that it be given a 
practical turn. Many leaders believed that 
experimentation would provide practical an 
swers to many farm problems, so the idea 
of an experiment station was welcomed. The 
usefulness of scientific research and experi 
mentation was soon proven, tor in 1890 Ste- 
phen M. Babcock announced the invention 
of a simple, accurate test for the butter fat 
content of milk. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Carstensen’s 
paper, a brief discussion was held, and Mr. 
then meeting ad 


Atherton declared the 


journed. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


January 1, 1958 to December 31, 1958 
Agricultural History Society 
Amount in checking account, 
January 1, 1958 $2,164.91 
Amount in savings fund, Interstate 
Bldg. Assn., January 1, 1958 2,378.42 
Receipts to December 31, 1958: 
Sale of reprints $ 4.25 
Sale of back numbers 571.15 
1957 dues 30.00 
1958 dues 2,218.00 
1959 dues 1,573.00 
1960-1961 dues 55.00 
Contributions through 
Illinois Development 
Fund 111.25 
Edwards Memorial 
Fund contributions 80.00 
Microfilm royalty 1.12 
Life member- 
ship payments 15.00 
Contributions 150.00 
Interest 90.45 
Total Receipts $4,899.22 
Total to be accounted for $9,442.55 


Expenditures to December 31, 1958: 
Garrard Press, printing four 


issues of journal $4,907.25 


Office stationary 76.50 
Postage 151.50 
Office expenses, 

ICA project 10.50 
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106.50 
6.00 


Office expenses, editorial 

Refunds on subscriptions 

Bond for Secretary- 
Treasurer 10.00 

Edwards Memorial 
Awards 

Returned checks 

Joint dues to Economic 


100.00 
16.35 

History Association 189.60 

Payment for back 
numbers 

Joint meeting expenses 


48.38 
12.00 
Total Expenditure 

Amount in checking account, 
December 31, 1958 
Amount in savings fund, Inter 

state Bldg. Assn., December 

31, 1958 $2,468.87 


Total accounted for $9,442.55 


*Of this total, $187.37 comprises the Ed 


wards Memorial Fund. 


EDWARD NORRIS WENTWORTH 


1887-1959 


Edward N. Wentworth, president of the 
Agricultural History Society from 1952 to 
1954, and long active in the affairs of the So 
ciety, died April 21. 

A livestock specialist, his energetic pursuit 
of wide-ranging interests brought him dis 
tinction in other fields as well. Trained in 
animal husbandry, chiefly at the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, 
his early career was in teaching at the lowa 
college and Kansas State Agricultural Col 
lege, and in writing in the field of animal 
husbandry. He served as a Captain in the 
Field Artillery in World War 1, 
tary director of the College of Agriculture of 
the AEF University, at Beaune, France. In 
1919 he joined the staff of Armour and Co., 
Chicago, in the public relations department 


and as mili 


and was director of Armour’s Livestock Bur 


eau from 1923 until his retirement in 1954. 

A distinguished writer, he was author o1 
co-author of America’s Sheep Trails; History, 
Personalities (1948); Cattle and Men (1955): 
Pigs from Cave to Corn Belt (1950); and 
Shepherd's Empire (1945). Many of his arti 


cles were published in widely differing peri 
odicals, as: lowa Academy of Science Pro 
ceedings; U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Journal of Agricultural Research; Westerners 
Brand Book; Cattleman; American Sheep 
and Goat Ratser; Mississippi Valley Htstort 
cal Review; and Agricultural History. His 
article on “Dried Meat—Early Man’s Travel 
Ration,” published in Agricultural History, 
was republished in the Annual Report for 
1956 of the 
slightly changed, in Armour's Analysts. 


Smithsonian Institution, and, 


FRONTIER REPRINTS 


A list of articles which have appeared in 
Agricultural History on the frontier, frontier 
theory, and Frederick Jackson Turner, 1927 
1958, is available upon request to Wayne D 
Rasmussen, Secretary-Treasurer, Agricultural 
History Society, U. S. Agricultural Market 
ing Service, Washington 25, D. C. The list 
indicates articles for which reprints are avail 


able. 


CONTRIBUTORS AND NEV 
MEMBERS 


- The Society gratefully acknowledges con 
tributions by Donald Jackson, Murray Kane, 
and Marjorie L. Warner. Gilbert C. Fite, 
Mary G. Lacy, and Ruth Nordin 
cently lite members of the 
Contributing members for 1959 include Clay 
ton S. Ellsworth, Wheeler McMillen, 
Alexander Nunn. New members for 1959 in 
clude: Fred W. Beier, Jr., Hardy C. Berry, 
Edward C. Blackorby, Jerome Blum, Robert 
E. Burke, Donald F. Carmony, John A. Cat 
roll, Ira J. Condit, David E. Conrad, Robert 
R. Dykstra, Arval L. Erikson, John D. Farr, 
H. L. Garrigus, Louis G. Geiger, David Her 
lihy, Val Kuska, James S. Lane, Grace H 
Larsen, Franklin L. McCarthy, Neil A. Me 
Nall. Gilman M. William N 
Parker, Robert L. Partin, Owen Pollock, 
Howard D. Roepke, William W. Rogers, 
Harry N. Scheiber, Sister Thomas More, 
G. Sorden, John A. Stevenson, Harold 
Vroman, H. A. Wallace, Revert W. Wil 


liams, and Elisabeth Woodburn. 


have re 


become Society 


and 


Ostrander, 


L 


| 
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NORTH DAKOTA SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 

The North Dakota Social Science Associa- 
tion (college teachers of history and the so- 
cial sciences) held its organizational meeting 
at Bismarck, April 3-4, 1959. The following 
officers were elected: Louis G. Geiger, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, president; Vernon 
Hektner, State School of Science, vice-presi 
dent; Arlow Anderson, Jamestown College, 
secretary-treasurer; Courtney Cleland, North 
Dakota Agricultural 
large of the executive board. 

At the first session, a dinner on April 3, 
Edward C. Blackorby, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Dickinson, read a paper on “William 
Lemke and the Union Party.” On Saturday 
morning following a breakfast and business 


College, member-at 


meeting, Elwyn B. Robinson, University of 
North Dakota, presented a paper on “Themes 
of North Dakota History.” 

About fifty people, representing every col 
lege in the state, attended the meeting. The 
next meeting will be on October 9-10, 1959, 
at Jamestown College. At the opening ses 
sion William B. Hesseltine, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, will speak on “Abraham 


Protessor 


Lincoln: Architect of a Nation.” The session 
on Saturday morning will be devoted to a 
symposium on the general subject of the col- 
lege professors’ responsibility for the history 
and social science curriculum in North Da- 
kota high schools. 


TRUMAN PAPERS 
On May 11, 1959, the Harry S. Truman Li 
brary Institute for National and International 


Affairs opened to researchers a significant 


portion of the Truman: Presidential Papers 
at the Harry S. Truman Library, Indepen- 
dence, Missouri. Individuals interested in 
working in these papers should make ad- 
vance application to Dr. Philip C. Brooks, 
Director of the Library. The Institute has 
established a system of grants-in-aid to pro- 
vide travel and living expenses for a limited 
number of persons using the Truman Papers. 
Further information about these grants is 
available from Dr. Brooks. 


The Smithsonian Institution would like to 
acquire a number of farm implements. These 
items include a shovel plow, preferably with 
wooden beam and _ stock, either single or 
double; a prairie breaking plow; an “A” 
frame wooden harrow with wood or iron 
teeth; a horse-drawn check row corn planter; 
a wheeled cultivator; a simple “ground hog” 
thresher; a one-horse thresher with straw sep- 
arator; a wide hoe with eye instead of tang, 
like old cotton choppers; a narrow hoe-like 
grub hoe or mattock with eye for handle; 
riddles or sieves for separating grain; a horse- 
drawn hay rake (fixed type); and a sweep 
horse power for four or more horses. Com 
municate directly with Mr. Edward C. Ken- 
dall, Associate Curator of Agriculture, Smith 
sonian Institution, Washington 25, D. C. 


The response of members to the book re 
view questionnaire was extremely gratifying. 
We still need the names of persons qualified 
to review books on Far Eastern history and 
books written in German and Dutch langu 
ages. The editor will welcome suggestions 


in this regard. 


Recent Articles of Interest 


Compiled by Gerrrupe A. SLICHTER 


Agricultural History Review—Volume VII, 
Part 1, 1959: “The Animal Remains found 
at Kirkstall Abbey,” by M. L. Rvder; 
“Some Agricultural History Salvaged,” by 
H. Cecil Pawson; “The Tithe Surveys of 
the Mid-Nineteenth Century,” by H. C. 
Prince; “Plough Rituals in England and 
Scotland,” by Thomas Davidson. 


Annals of lowa—April, 1959: “Development 
of the Grange in lowa, 1868-1930," by 
Myrtle Beinhauer. 


Chronicles of Oklahoma—W inter, 1958-1959: 
“The First Panhandle Land Grant,” by 
Raymond Estep. 


The Geographical Review—January, 1959: 
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“Milk Production in England and Wales. 
A study in the Influence of Collective Mar- 
keting,” by E. S. Simpson. 


Geography—January, 1959: “Some Reflec 
tions on Agricultural Geography,” by R. 
Ogilvie Buchanan; “England’s Diminished 
Hop-Acreage,” by D. C. D. Pocock. 

Idaho Yesterdays—Summer, 1958: “Farmers 
Forgotten; Nez Perce Suppliers of the 
North Idaho Gold Rush Days,” by Donald 
N. Wells. 


Journal of World History—IV—, 1958: “An- 
cient Egypt, A Centre of Agriculture,” by 
D. G. Reder. 

Maryland Historical Magazine—March, 1959: 


“Freight Rates in the Maryland Tobacco 
Trade, 1705-1762,” by John M. Hemphill, IL. 


Michigan History—March, 1959: “The Mich 


igan Land Rush in 1836,” ed. by Douglas 
H. Gordon and George S. May. 


Minnesota History—March, 1959: “Lumber 
and Labor in the Lake States,” by George 
B. Engberg; “Ignatius Donnelley, Minne 
sota Congressman, 1863-69," by Martin 
Ridge. 

Pacific Northwest Quarterly—January 1959: 
“Geographic Setting for the Recent History 
of the Inland Empire (Part I1),” Herman 
J. Deutsch. 

Pennsylvania Magazine—April, 1959: “Ger 
mans and Agriculture in Colonial Pennsyl 
vania,” by John G. Gagliardo. 

Vermont Life—Spring, 1959: “Sheep in Ver 
mont,” by Miriam Chapin. 

Virginia: Magazine—April, 1959: “Cattle in 


Seventeenth Century Virginia,” by Wesley 
N. Laing. 


Activities of Members 


Bushrod W. Allin, U. S. Agricultural Marketing 
Service, addressed the 1958 convention of the Asso 
Agricultural Workers on “The 
Justice.” 


ciation of Southern 


Farm Problem: Economics vs 


Robert G. Dunbar, Montana State College, read 
a paper at the Denver meetings of the MVHA on 
early in Colorado. 

Phil R. Jack discussed “Thoughts on the Study 
of History and Folklore,” in Pennsylvania History 
October 1958. 

Donald L. Kefimerer 
in Afghanistan. He is a member of a team of Uni 
versity of Illinois professors who will advise the 
University of Kabul on courses and curricula. 


Irrigation 


is spending the summer 


Frederic C. Lane discussed “Economic Conse 
quences of Organized Violence,” in Journal of Eco 
nomic History, 18:401-417 (December 1958). 
Raymond J. Penn of the University of Wisconsin 
participated in an economic planning seminar in 
Caracas, Venezuela, on November 17-27, 1958, in 
with the twentieth 


of the University of Caracas. 


connection anniversary of the 
Economics Faculty 

James H. Shideler, University of California at 
at the Denver meetings of the 
Wilson and Control, 
Shideler also has received a 


Davis, read a paper 
MVHA on “Hoover, 
1917-1918." Professor 
grant from the Social Science Research Council to 


Food 


travel to various locations in the United States to 

finish research on a book-length study of agricul 

tural affairs during the period of World War | 
Charles W 


versity discussed 


Turner of Washington and Lee Uni 
‘The Franklin Society, [800-1891 
in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
October 1958 

Carl R. Woodward, long active in the Society, has 
become President Emeritus of the University of 
Rhode Island 

Elisabeth Woodburn, Booknoll Farm, Hopewell, 
New 


of gardening books from the sixteenth to twentieth 


Jersey, has published an attractive catalogue 
centuries 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
H. M. Briggs and Wheeler McMillen members of 
its Distinguished Service Award Committec 

The following papers presented by members of 
at the 1958 \merican 


has named 


the Society meeting of the 
Farm Economic 
of Farm Economics for December 
Progress in Adjustments,” A. W. Epp (co-author) ; 
“Social Security for Farm Operators: Acceptance 
and Role in Farm Population Adjustment,” by J. C 
Ellickson; “Tenure and Tenure Prob 
Associated with Vertical Integration,” by R. ] 
a Changing 


in the Journal 
1958: “Scientific 


Association appear 


Innovation 
lems 
Penn; and “Agricultural Statistics in 
World,” by O. V. Wells 


The Authors 


G. E. Fussevt, formerly with the British Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food, is 
now devoting full time to historical research and writing. 


A. M. Gisson is Head of Manuscripts Division and Phillips Collection, University Li 
brary, and Assistant Professor of History, University of Oklahoma. 


Evucenet Lerner is Assistant Professor of Finance at the City College of New York. He 
has written several articles on inflation in the Confederacy during the Civil War and has 
contributed to Studtes in the Quantity Theory of Money, edited by Milton Friedman. 


G. D. Nasu is Visiting Assistant Professor of History at Stanford University. 


Howarp G. Roepke is Assistant Professor of Economic Geography at the University of 
Illinois. He is engaged in continuing research on the identification and analysis of areas of 
rapid agricultural change in both the United States and Europe. 


Crark C. Spence is Assistant Professor of History at Pennsylvania State University and 
author of British Investments and the American Mining Frontier, 1860-1901. 


Crype E. Woopatt and W. H. Faver, Jr. are Assistant Agricultural Economists with the 
South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Clemson College, Clemson, South Caro- 
lina. 


CURIOUS FISH 


In some rivers in Guiane, there is a curious fish, about the size of a smelt, which has 


four eyes, two on each side placed one above the other; it is remarkable that when swim 


ming, it keeps two eyes above, and the other two below the surface. 
From the Plough Boy (1821) 


FROGS 


Fresh frogs from the Calumet are daily served up in all our principal Chicago eating 
houses. We have never tried them, but judging from the noise they make in their native 
habitat, they must be grand fellows—quite up to the French standard and worthy of the 


yalate of an epicure. 
From Journal of Agrivulture (1858) 
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Towards an International Dimension in Agricultural Economics Lawrence Witt 


A Generalization of the Working Method for Estimating 
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This Journal contains additional articles, notes, book reviews, and announce- 
ment of new bulletins in agricultural economics and is published in February, May, 
August, November and December. Yearly subscription is $9.00. 


Secretary-Treasurer: C. Det Mar Kearv 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organization with mem- 
bership of over seven thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the 
economic phases of social and political questions. Its purpose is the encouragement of 
perfect freedom of economic discussion. The Association as such takes no partisan 
attitude, nor will it commit its members to any position on practical economic questions. 


The publication of the Association consist of the American Economic Review, a quar- 
terly, the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional 
monographs on special subjects. Yearly subscription to all publications is $6.00. 

There are six classes of active membership: annual, $6.00; family (second member 
without Review), $1.00; junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3.00; sub- 
scribing, $10.00; contributing, $25.00; life $100.00 in a single payment. 


Send for information booklet and address inquiries concerning membership and 
subscription to: 


JAMES WASHINGTON BELL, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Economic Association, 

Northwestern University, 

Evanston, Dlinois 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


may be had by making application to the Secretary 
and by payment of the annual dues provided by the 
Constitution. All members will receive the Review 
issued quarterly. Dues: Library membership, $5 
annually; Sustaining membership, $5 annually; 
Life membership, $100. 


Address: D. Secretary 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
1500 RB Street 
LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


The Everett Eugene Edwards Awards 
in Agricultural History 


The Agricultural History Society, in partial recognition of the outstanding services of 
Everett E. Edwards to the organization and in honor of his memory, has established the 
Everett Eugene Edwards Memorial Awards to be given to the authors of the two best articles 
(presidential addresses excluded) in Agricuitural History each year. One prize of $50.00 is 
offered for the best manuscript submitted by an author who is in the course of taking a degree 
and one prize of $50.00 for the best published article by an author who is a more advanced 


scholar. 


The Awards are financed from the Edwards Memorial Fund to which all members of the 
Society and other interested persons are invited to subscribe. However, the amounts necessary 
to pay the Awards for a period of ten years have been guaranteed by three of Edwards’ former 


co-workers. 


All articles to be considered for publication and other communications regarding editorial 
matters should be addressed to C. CLypE JoNnEs, 214 David Kinley Hall, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. Address inquiries regarding the MEMORIAL FUND, MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
Society, and business matters to WayNE D. RasMUSSEN, Secretary-Treasurer, U. S. Agricul- 


tural Marketing Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
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